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EVENING TOILETTES.—FIGS. 1-3. 


DINNER toilette of black faille francaise is illustrated in 
Fig.1. The front has a draped tablier of black lace, trimmed 
with jet and bands of black velvet. A ruffle of faille bordered 
with two lace ruffles is across the foot of the front. The round 
train is amply full, and is looped slightly on the tournure. The 
corsage is short and pointed at the front, where it is trimmed with 
bands of jetted velvet, and has a deep sailor collar of lace rolling 
from the open throat. The postilion is of lace, trimmed with a 
velvet bow, and the half-long sleeves are composed of two lace 
puffs with a band of velvet between. 
A long evening 
mantle of peacock 
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ing the butter; a liberal sprinkling of cayenne for pungency and 
the juice of a lemon is the author’s addition to increase the ten- 
derness of the pastry. Enshrined in such a domicile, the hungry 
man would welcome without question even “ those obscure corners 
of the pig of which the animal, when living, had the least reason to 
be vain.” Both sausages and sausage meat may be broiled with 
out smoking, and gain in flavor if served with a garnish of fried 
apple or red cabbage pickle. 

Pork sausages are made from the lean trimmings of fresh pork, 
and from one-half to one-fourth of their weight in clear firm fat 
cut from the back or from some part of the carcass near the skin : 
the soft intestinal fat is suitable only for making lard. To twelve 





blue plush is shown 
in Fig. 2. It is em- | 
broidered in peacock 
blue silk and gold, 
and trimmed with 
bands of white Per- 
sian lamb. 


FAMILY LIVING 

ON $500 A YEAR. 

By JULIET CORSON, 
LIIIL. 


N the closing par- 

agraph of article 
No. XLV., which 
treated of the cutting 
and curing of pork, 
ham, and _ bacon, 
promise was given of 
recipes for using the 
trimmings and perish- 
able residue of the 
fresh meat. As mut- 
ton is there designated 
as a substitute for 
fresh pork for corning 
and smoking, ft may 
be well to assure our 
readers that not only 
mutton, but veal and 
beef, make excellent 
Sausage, to Say no- 
thing of the flesh of 
donkeys, which are 
bred in Italy as the 
crude material of the 
famous salami. The 
so-cailed German sau- 
sages, Gotha and 
Brunswick cervelat, 
which find so large a 
sale among certain 
classes in the cities of 
the Continent and 
England, are unques- 
tionably made from 
horse- flesh. While 
we are not disposed to 
contest the fact with 
scientists that prime 
horse-flesh closely re- 
sembles rather poor 
beef, we cannot hesi- \ 
tate to affirm that its ‘1 
use would be prefer- iin | 
able to that of some i MAIN 
of the ingredients of mi wi i] 
which butchers’ sau- 
sages are composed. 
And we do assert that 
when sausages are a 
favorite dish at table, 
unless one has every 
confidence in the deal- 
er, the home-made 
article is infinitely 
preferable. These 
savory provocatives 
to appetite need by 
no means stand as a 
synonym of pork— 
that meat so question- 
able in many in- 
stances ; nor need the 
domestic maker take 
the trouble to stuff 
the sausage into 
skins. Made into lit- 
tle balls or pats, and 
rolled in flour before 
frying, it will not ne- 
cessarily break apart; certainly it will hold its form if a raw egg is 
mixed with it just before frying. If frying seems an objectionable 
method of cooking, press the force-meat tightly into a pan or 
mould and bake it, or enclose small portions in little turnovers 
or rolls of good pastry, and bake them thoroughly; so cooked, 
the meat will keep well in cold weather, and prove an excellent 
resource for luncheon or hasty impromptu repasts. A delicious 
pastry for any of these little meat-pies is the Parisian pdte brisée, 
which is made of flour dried before the fire, about one-fourth its 
weight of good butter well rubbed through the flour, a little salt, 
and one or two eggs to a pound; cold water is used to mix it rath- 
er stiff, and it is rolled as many times as is possible without melt- 























Fig. 1.—Fatte anp Vetver Dress.—[See Fig. 3, Page 61.] 





ed, after they are filled, the slight coating of fat thus gained will 
exclude the air and retard the injury its action entails on all 
fresh meat. Sausage meat in bags can be salted and smoked like 
ham, and so prepared is excellent boiled with any fresh vegetable. 
Although in many places sausage skins can be bought dressed, 
they may be unavailable in the country. The suitable intestines 
are prepared by reversing and thoroughly washing them; then 
they are soaked in salted water or weak lime-water for three days, 
and subsequently scraped with the back of a knife, at.d washed 
several times; after they are quite clean they are laid in salted 
water for ten or twelve days, the water being changed when it 
gives out any unpleasant odor. The operation is one of the few 
disagreeable ones 
which should be un- 





EVENING TOILETTES. 
Fig. 


pounds of lean pork add three of clear fat (chopping both fat and 
lean quite fine, removing all tough portions), one cupful each of 
salt and powdered sweet herbs (chiefly sage), six dried peppers 
chopped very fine, or two even teaspoonfuls of cayenne and four 
of black pepper. After the sausage meat is thoroughly mixed it 
should be tested to make sure that the flavor is savory, the best 
test being to fry a small portion. Some persons add ground all- 
spice and cloves to sausage meat, and a powdered bay-leaf, or 
dried parsley or celery leaves. 

The sausage meat, when prepared, is either put up in jars with 
an inch layer of melted fat on the top, or in small muslin bags 
or dressed sausage skins ; if the bags are dipped in lard just melt- 
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derstood by house- 
keepers, especially by 
farmers’ wives. 

The intestinal tubes 
of beef, veal, and mut- 
ton similarly 
dressed, and used for 
Bo- 
logna-sausage, for in- 
stance, is stuffed into 
beef the 
meat is chopped like 
other sausage, either 
by hand or in a ma- 
chine; the meat 
usually a mixture of 
fresh pork and veal 
or beef, but beef may 
be used alone in quan- 
tity equal to all the 
lean meat called for 
in this recipe; the 
salt pork or fat bacon 
is indispensable, and 
is to be cut in quart- 
er-inch strips and laid 
lengthwise of the cas- 
ings in stuffing them, 
or chopped fine with 
the lean meat; three 
pounds of fresh pork, 
three of veal or ten 
der beef, and one of 
beef suet, all chopped 
very fine or ground in 
a sausage machine; 
thoroughly mix with 
the meat onion 
and two cloves of gar- 
lic peeled and grated, 
one nutmeg grated, 
one even teaspoonful 
each of ground cloves, 
powdered marjoram, 
thyme, and savory, 
one of cayenne, two 
of black pepper, and 
six of powdered sage ; 
blend all these ingre- 
dients by repeated 
mixing, and salt the 
force - meat freely ; 
stuff it into prepared 
beef 
thersmokethesausage 
and dry it for three 
months, or prick the 
skin many times with 
a fine trussing needle, 
boil the sausages for 
an hour, and then dry 
them in the sun, rub- 
bing them with a lit- 
tle melted butter if 
the casings seem dry 
enough to split. Keep 
the sausage hung up 
in a cool, dry place. 

Veal sausage is 
made from equal 
quantities of lean veal 
and fat bacon or beef 
suet. To each pound 
of the sausage meat 


are 


other sausages. 


Casings ; 


is 


one 


casings, and ei- 


add an even teaspoon- 
ful each of ground 
( loves, allspice, black 
pepper, salt, and pow- 
dered sage; either 
stuff the meat into 
small casings or put 
it up In Jars, covering 
it with melted suet or 
butter; cook it like ordinary sausage. Mutton sausage is made 
from lean mutton and the suet of veal or beef, with a high season. 
ing of salt, pepper, and powdered sweet herbs; mutton sausage 
may be corned and smoked like the mutton hams already described. 

Serapple may be made from either of these meats, although 
fresh pork is generally preferred for it. The famous Philadelphia 
serapple is made by carefully cleaning a fresh pig’s head, or using 
an equal quantity of the trimmings of fresh pork. After washing 
the meat put it over the fire in a gallon of water palatably salted, 
and boil gently until the bones drop from the flesh; then the broth 
is to be strained and returned to the fire; the meat, entirely free 
from bone, is to be chopped fine and put with the broth; as soon as 
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it begins to boil, yellow Indian meal is scattered 
in with the left hand, the right being used for 
stirring with a wooden spoon or spatula, When 
the scrapple is as thick as hasty-pudding—that 
is, when the spoon will stand upright in it for an 
instant—it is to be very highly seasoned with salt, 
pepper, cayenne, sage, thyme, and marjoram, the 
herbs reduced to a fine powder; the scrapple is 
then allowed to boil slowly for an hour, with oc- 
casional stirring to prevent burning ; when done, 
it is poured into a square tin pan wet with cold 
water, and set away to cool, The scrapple is 
sliced and browned in lard or hot drippings for 
breakfast or supper, being seasoned with salt and 
pepper while browning. 

Head-cheese is made from the head and tongue, 
boiled tender in enough salted water to cover it; 
the tongue is cut in strips, and the flesh and skin 
of the head either chopped very fine or ground in 
a sausage machine. With the meat mix a half- 
pint of vinegar, and season it highly with salt, 
pepper, ground cloves, and powdered sweet herbs, 
especially sage; pack the head-cheese while hot 
in jars or earthen dishes, pressing it down forci- 
bly, and leaving a weight above it, set on a plate, 
until it is cold and firm. The pot liquor from the 
head may be boiled until it will jelly, and then 
clarified like clear soup, and highly spiced, and 
flavored with lemon and wine; it makes a very 
nutritious jelly. A savory jelly can be made 
from the skin of fresh pork, at the annual kill- 
ing, by boiling it with three pints of water to each 
poand, until it can be broken by pressure between 
the fingers ; the jelly is to be clarified like soup, 
and spiced, sweetened, and flavored like wine jel- 
ly. A good jelly can be made from fresh pigs’ 
feet, just like calf’s-foot jelly. 

Souse is made ftom pigs’ feet scalded and 
seraped until the skin is free from hairs and 
white; then boil them, until the bones fall out, in 
enough salted water to cover them ; split the feet, 
take out all the bones, and pack the feet in glass or 
earthen jars, putting whole cloves, mace, and pep- 
per-corns throughout ; mix vinegar equally with 
the pot liquor, pour it over the feet, and let them 
stand for twelve hours or longer. Souse is used 
cold, or sliced and fried. All pigs’ feet should 
be carefully cleaned, and boiled until the bones 
drop out, and the largest bones should be re- 
moved always. Fried pigs’ feet are sometimes 
breaded, or they are rolled in flour seasoned with 
salt and pepper; in New England salt pork is 
fried with them, and in the South bacon. Calves’ 
and lambs’ feet can be soused. 

Another favorite Southern dish of pork is jowl. 
This consists of the cheek or side of the head 
of pork, either salted or cured like bacon ; it is 
boiled with greens or cabbage. Cold boiled jowl 
makes a good breakfast dish sliced and fried or 
quickly broiled. 

Crackling pone is always made in Southern 
country houses when the bacon pig is cured. 
For a small pone a quart of Indian meal is scald- 
ed with as much boiling water as it will absorb, 
and allowed to cool until the hand can be used 
to mix into it a cupful of well-salted “ crack- 
lings,” or the scraps produced in trying out lard ; 
the hands are then wet in cold water, and the 
pone patted about an inch thick on a pan, to be 
baked in the oven, or on the pone-board, wet with 
cold water, to be baked before the fire. The old 
mammies maintain that no pone is so good as 
one baked before the fire, or in the ashes, wrapped 
in a cabbage leaf. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iiiusrraten Weexkry. 


The number issued January 4 is the last of a 
series of holiday numbers, each of which contained 
stories, articles, and pictures bearing upon the holi- 
day season which is now closing. 

The current issue opens with 

DAME BRIDGET’S PROPHECY. 
A TWELFTH-NIGHT STORY. 
By HOWARD PYLE. 
It is accompanied by a front-page illustration by 
the author. 

Other articles of note in this number are— 
“ Running Birds,” by Saran Cooper; “ Recollec- 
tions of a Conjurer,” by Henry Hatton; and a 
short story by Mas, W. J. Hays. 


NEW SERIAL STORY FOR GIRLS. 
In the next number (Janwary 11) will be com- 
menced a new serial story for girls, entitled 
THE COLONEL’S MONEY. 
By LUCY C. LILLIE, 


Avruor or “ Nan,” “ Rotr House,” 
Witness,” ere. 
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Our next number will contain a PatrERN-SHERT 
Scpe.ement, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ Batt, 
Eveninc, avd Disner Torerres; Mipwinter 
Srreet and House Dresses; Morning Wrappers; 
Grats’ Dresses, Aprons, and Corsets ; Old Ladies’ 
Caps ; Chemisettes ; Decorated Baskets, Foot- 
Mugjs, Footstools, Mouchoir Cases, Tidies, etc., etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 








A HOUSEHOLD CURSE. 
LTHOUGH the development of civili- 
zation seems to have assisted the de- 
velopment of many apparently new diseases, 
yet the various forms of disease known com- 
monly aud generically as cancer secm to 





have outstripped all others, and to have be- 
come possibly more frequent than anything 
we meet with except consumptions and con- 
tagious fevers. Where, in old times, it was 
so rare a thing to meet a person thus af- 
flicted that such a person was a sort of cu- 
riosity, now it is so frequent an oceurrence 
as to excite no surprise, although it occa- 
sions a general alarm, and allows nobody to 
feel safe. 

It used to be said concerning one of our 
older States, full of aristocratic birth and 
breeding, that there was no well-connected 
family in it that had not some member in 
an insane asylum. But astatement in kind, 
physicians tell us, could now be made with 
only less truth of the disease of which we 
speak. Various reasons have been given 
for its appearance and growth, such as the 
inheritance of a scrofnlous diathesis, such 
as the probability of the sins of the fathers 
being visited on the heads of the children, 
such as life in wrong climates, upon alluvial 
soil, and in damp regions. One physician 
has declared his opinion that the eating of 
tomatoes accounts for the spread of the dis- 
ease, although his opinion has not been 
widely endorsed, and many medical works 
pronounce the eating of cheese to be the 
active agent, the disease being very prev- 
alent in cheese-eating communities. The 
last word of science concerning it is that it 
is not hereditary, that one member of a fam- 
ily has no need to dread it because another 
member has suffered from it, that the most 
that can be said on that head is that one 
family may be more constitutionally sus- 
ceptible to it than another. But on the 
whole the disease is individual, largely de- 
pendent upon nervons shock, and comes to 
women in middle life more often than to 
other people. 

The natural inference from this—and it is 
the one that physicians would insist upon— 
is that women approaching middle life must 
be more carefully guarded from any sudden 
shock or severe strain upon the feelings 
than has been the habit with those about 
them. 

Usually, with most families, if there is 
any sorrow, pain, or stress to be borne, it is 
the mother or the aunt who is thought fit 
to be the one to bear it; not the young, 
strong, healthy person in the full bloom of 
physical power, but the woman enfeebled 
by many sicknesses, by many wakeful and 
watching nights, by all the household anx- 
ieties, and by the wearing process of years. 
The families where the daughters endeavor 
to shield the mother or the aunt from work 
and sorrow and solicitude are too few to be 
mentioned in the general count, and the 
husband is a marvel who does not look 
upon his wife, upon “mother,” as he often 
calls her, as the one to turn to in emergency, 
as the one to help him out, as the one to 
bear the brunt, as the one to know the 
worst of everything, as the one to suffer if 
there is any suffering to do, and to keep 
others from the knowledge of suffering,. It is 
at this time of her life, too, more often than 
at any other time, that a woman, conscious of 
the falling off of her young and good looks, 
and fearful of an equal falling off in her 
power of attraction, is in danger of finding 
reason to fear herself supplanted, or on the 
way to be supplanted, in the affections of 
the one in the world most important to her, 
and it is at this time of life that it is too 
generally felt that she needs no more gay- 
eties and light enjoyments and distractions, 
but prefers to stay quietly and properly at 
home, and if she does not prefer it, should 
be allowed to do so for the look of the 
thing. 

In reality, it is at this time that the dangh- 
ters should make their value to their mother 
felt by her as never before. It is now that 
the husband should surround her with kind 
observances, and comfort her, before she 
knows the need of comfort, with assurances 
of her increasing and infinite preciousness to 
him, and should be more careful than he 
ever dreamed of being in his youth to give 
her no ground for a suspicion of anything 
else, or for an idea that she is in any way 
outside the pale of his full confidence. It is 
now that every gayety and amusement like- 
ly to absorb her thoughts should be opened 
to her, and that she should be frequently 
led away into distractions and pleasures. 
It is now that she should not be suffered to 
experience an anxiety. And itis now that, 
if blows and shocks and sorrows come, some- 
body else, and not she, should be called upon 
to meet their first foree—a force that should 
be broken all that is possible before it can 
reach the delicate and overstrained nerves 
which are ready or liable to be prostrated 
with fearful and fatal disease if treated oth- 
erwise than with this shielding tenderness. 

When this care is taken of those in mid- 
dle life by those who are in its full strength, 
by danghters, husbands, and nieces, the 
tronble which is becoming a household curse 
in its frequency may again become a won- 
der, a curiosity, and an almost unheard-of 
thing. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 


AMATEUR CRITICISM ON OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
\ HEN General Butler became Governor of 
Massachusetts he put into his inaugural 
address a vehement attack on Normal Schoois, 
but was subsequently obliged to admit that he had 
never seen the inside of oneof them. It was im- 
possible not to recall General Butler’s style of at- 
tack when reading in one of the ablest weekly 
journals in the country an attack of much the 
same character on the Normal College of New 
York city, and the schools that prepare for it. 
“There is something almost hideous,” said this 
mild writer, “in the mischief and waste of much 
of the education which is given at the public 
expense to the children of the poor, The daugh- 
ters of laborers and mechanics and hackmen, 
who must perforce earn their bread somehow, are 
taken by the hundred every year and laboriously 
instructed in belles-lettres, music, and languages, 
in preparation for the Normal College, where they 
expect to get the final touches of preparation to 
be teachers.” Then the writer claims that there 
are “said to be” 300 more candidates for the 
Normal College every vear than it can hold; and 
twenty-five applicants for every vacancy ina pub- 
lic school. Then the writer goes on with curious 
boldness to make these mistaken girls responsible 
for their brothers’ sins as well.as their own, and 
to announce himself almost ready for the asser- 
tion “that the education we give the poor is one 
of the curses of our society.” 

Now it may be that the city of New York is on 
this point, as on some others, absolutely an ex- 
ception to the rest of the American community. 
If so, this evil ought to be explored and fearless- 
ly stated. But it is a great pity that it should 
not be done by some one who would take the 
pains to give precise facts instead of violent epi- 
thets. The friends of public schools and Nor- 
mal Schools have studied their subject with care, 
and can give definite statements ; they know how 
many pupils apply for the Normal Schools, how 
many graduate, how many teach, how large the 
demand is; and they know that, out of New York 
city, there is absolutely no ground for all this ve- 
hemence. 

Perhaps a little personal experience may not 
be out of place. I was for three years the chair- 
man of the Visiting Board of the Bridgewater 
(Massachusetts) Normal School, the largest of the 
tive schools of this kind in the State. All the con- 
cerns of all these schools were carefully talked over 
every month in the State Board of Education—a 
working board, and by no means a political board. 
During all these meetings and visits I never once 
heard it suggested by any human being that there 
was anything “ hideous” in our methods, or that 
we were luring young women with false hopes 
into a hopelessly crowded profession. On the 
other hand, with all our efforts, we never could 
secure from the Normal Schools so large a sup- 
ply of teachers as was needed in the State, or 
bring up the proportion of teachers thus trained 
to much more than one-quarter of the whole 
teaching force of the State. Instead of having 
our teachers come back to us wringing their hands 
for want of opportunity, the difficulty was to keep 
them in school through the full period, because 
they were so much in demand outside. Let us 
go a little into particulars. 

The whole number of pupils in the Bridgewater 
School for the year 1882-3 was 199; of these 153 
were young women and 46 young men. The 
graduating class in 1883 consisted of 47 ; 11 being 
young men and 36 young women. By the report 
rendered six months later to the Legislature it 
appeared that every one of these graduates was 
already teaching, except one young man who was 
continuing his preparation at Harvard College. 
One was principal of a High-School, one an as- 
sistant in a High-School, four were principals of 
grammar-schools, and others were employed in 
various grades in the publie schools. Of the 31 
graduates of the Worcester Normal School, 28 
were already teaching; of the 22 from the Fra- 
mingham school, 18 were teaching and 8 making 
further professional preparation ; of the 29 from 
the Westfield school, 28 were teaching. The num- 
ber teaching from the Salem school was not given, 
but the graduates were 58, and the proportion 
actually employed cannot have varied greatly 
from that in the other schools. When we con- 
sider that in every class in these schools there 
are a few who come from out of the State, pay 
tuition, and are in no way bound to teach, these 
figures are conclusive. They show that there is 
yielded by the Normal Schools of Massachusetts 
absolutely no such class of unemployed teach- 
ers as unhappily exists, “it is said,” in New 
York. There are five Normal Schools in the 
State, which together graduated (in 1883) 187 
teachers, and of these it may be substantially 
asserted that all found places at once, if they 
wished ; and almost every one wished, except a 
few who waited for post-graduate studies. Nay, 
so insufficient are even these Normal Schools 
that the city of Boston long since established 
one of its own; and the city of Worcester would 
probably have done the same, had not the latest 
State school been established there, almost ex- 
pressly to meet its growing demands, 

The writer whom I have quoted deplores the 
lot of the “surplus members of one of the most 
overstocked professions.” But the truth is that 
the profession of trained teachers is never over- 
stocked in Massachusetts, although that State 
has, I think, more Normal Schools than any other 
State. These.187 who graduate from these schools 
are but a handful compared with what the State 
really needs. The number who were teaching in 
the State in 1883 was 9235, and of these only 
2581 were from the Normal Schools. The care- 
ful secretary of the State Board, Mr. J. W. Dick- 
inson, reported that year that about 95 per cent. 
of Normal School graduates had actually taught 
in the State, and for an average of about five 





years. The reason for taking the year 1883 is 
that it was the last year when I had personal su- 
pervision of a school, and could thus vouch for 
the facts; and I take the State of Massachusetts 
for the same personal reason. For one year I was 
official visitor to the Rhode Island Normal School, 
and can certify that much the same state of 
things existed there, to say nothing of many vears 
of observation while serving on local school com- 
mittees. As a result Iam inclined to think that 
the evils alleged by the critic already quoted 
must be pretty definitely limited to the city of 
New York, and may have been described with a 
good deal of exaggeration even there. 


W. H. 





THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S 
FUND. 

\ HAT organized effort, inspired and directed 

by a clear-headed and warm-hearted wo- 
man, can accomplish in a good cause, is graphi- 
cally told by the first annual report of the Na- 
tional Association for Supplying Female Medical 
Aid to the Women of India—a moyement better 
known probably as the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, 

No philanthropic scheme of our day has stirred 
more genuine enthusiasm amongst those whose 
prejudices it might have been expected to arouse, 
nor is there one upon the successful issue of 
which more human happiness depends, 

In the words of an Indian Rajah: “ Here is a 
new era which India is entering into... .I rejoice 
that the future historian will record this as a great 
epoch in the civilization of the women of India.” 
An account of the beginning of this era must in- 
terest the women of America. 

When Lord Dufferin went to India as Viceroy, 
Queen Victoria personally requested Lady Duf- 
ferin to see what could be done to ameliorate the 
condition of Indian women, millions of whom 
were cut off by merciless custom from medical 
aid by male physicians. 

Having thoroughly studied the ground she was 
expected to plough and sow, Lady Dufferin de- 
cided that any permanent improvement in the 
medical treatment of native women must grow 
out of a wide and sustained effort, non-sectarian 
and national in its character, appealing to all 
classes, and responding to local needs, 

She conferred with representative men and 
women, both English and native, throughout In- 
dia, stating her wishes and asking their support. 
The response astonished her, and showed the ex- 
istence, particularly amongst the Indians them- 
selves, of a strong sense of the need of some 
such movement, and a willingness to co-operate 
in any practical measures. 

A prospectus was issued in August, 1885, out- 
lining a plan, which, without material modifica- 
tion, was adopted at various public meetings in 
most of the provinces during theavinter of 1885- 
1886. At all of these meetings natives of high 
rank attended and spoke, expressing approval of 
women physicians with a warmth and dignity 
which have not yet been echoed at medical and 
philanthropic meetings in America by men of 
similar social position and influence. 

The National Association for Supplying Female 
Medical Aid to the Women of India has for its 
objects : 

1. Medical tuition, including the teaching and 
training in India of women as doctors, hospital 
assistants, nurses, and midwives. 

2. Medical relief, including— 

(a) The establishment, under female superin- 
tendence, of dispensaries and college hospitals for 
the treatment of women and children. 

(6) The opening of female wards, under fe- 
male superintendence, in existing hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

(c) The provision of female medical officers 
and attendants for existing female wards. 

(d) The founding of hospitals for women where 
special funds are forth-coming. 

3. The supply of trained female nurses and 
midwives for women and children in hospitals 
and private houses. 

4. The management of the fund which has been 
raised for the above objects, and which is known 
as the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund. 

5. The doing of all such things as are inci- 
dental or conducive to the attainment of the 
above objects, or any of them. 

Membership in the association is divided into 
three classes: (A) life councillors, or subscribers 
of £500 and upward; (B) life members, or sub- 
seribers of £50, and up to £500; (C) ordinary 
members, or subscribers of 10 shillings and more, 
up to £50. 

The general management of the association is 
controlled by a central committee consisting of 
Lady Dufferin, five English and two native gentle- 
men (one a Hindoo, the other a Mohammedan), 
but the active work of the association is done 
through branch associations formed in the differ- 
ent provinces, having independent management 
of their own affairs and funds. These branches 
contribute a small percentage of receipts to the 
central fund, called specially the Countess of Duf- 
ferin’s Fund, and under direct charge of the cen- 
tral committee; furnish this committee with all 
information ; act as its local agents in poor dis- 
tricts ; and make annual reports to it of their own 
receipts and separate work. Members of a branch 
are ipso facto members of the National Associa- 
tion. Besides this, any charitable or religious so- 
ciety established for similar objects may “ affil- 
iate” itself with the central association, report to 
it annually, and be assisted by its funds whenever 
such concerted action would best further their 
mutual aims. 

On such a simple but broad basis as this scheme 
of Lady Dufferin’s, money will be economized, and 
all efforts in the line of medical aid to Indian wo- 
men centralized and vitalized by the same clear 
idea and aim. “One head, many hands,” might 
be the association motto, 

Well conceived, the association is well officered. 
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The Queen is Lady Patroness; the Viceroy, Lord 
Dufferin, the Patron; his- wife, the Lady Presi- 
dent ; and amongst the vice-patrons and patron- 
esses are various Rajahs, Maharanas, and Nawab- 
Begums, as also Miss Florence Nightingale. It is 
worth noting that of 121 life councillors and life 
members, 91, or 75 per cent., are Indians. 

The association having planted its branches in 
Bengal, Bombay, the Central Provinces, the North- 
west Provinces, and Oude, Madras, and Burmah, 
having held in January, 1886, a general endorse- 
ment meeting in Calcutta, distributed its pam- 
phlets broadcast through the land, and issued a 
report, we may justly ask, “ What has been ac- 
complished ?” 

As immediate practical fruits, after a few 
months’ existence, we find about a lac and a half 
of rupees, or $75,000, to the credit of the central 
fund, and various smaller sums in the hands of 
the branches. The Queen will give annually four 
gold medals for competition by the female medi- 
cal students in each of the four Indian universi- 
ties of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab. 
The Viceroy offers five silver medals to the best 
female student of the hospital assistant classes 
in the medical schools at Agra, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lahore, and Madras, and 1000 rupees ($500) a 
year to the fund while in India. Two female 
students are being supported at the Agra medical 
college. Assam sends a female student to the 
medical college in Calcutta, “after graduation to 
return and practise in Assam.” In Bengal, Sir 
Walter de Souza has promised scholarships for 
women in Calcutta Medical College, and the Ma- 
haraja of Dharbhanga is to establish a dispensary 
in his own town for women and children, under a 
female physician In Orissa, a sum of nearly 
$5000, originally subscribed toward the erection 
of a town-hall in memory of Queen Victoria 
assuming the title of Empress, is to be devoted 
to a training school for nurses, and a dispen- 
sary for women and children, In Bombay, it 
was decided at once to engage a woman phy- 
sician from America to teach native women, and 
supervise a female ward in the Aibert Edward 
Hospital. Since then the work has 
that a hospital for women, entirely officered by 
women, was opened in August, 1886. The Rajah 
of Rutlam has supplied money for the medical 
education of two natives, to return and practise 
in Rutlam. In Oude, large subscriptions have 
been collected to extend the work of the Agra 
Medical College, already in existence. In the 
Punjab, translations are being made of suitable 
medical works into Hindoo and Punjabi, female 
medical scholarships are being established, and 
arrangements made for proper examination and 
instruction of the dhais, or native midwives, At 
Delhi, a female ward is being added to the Duf- 
ferin Hospital, to be under charge of a woman 
physician. Even in the feudatory states the 
chiefs have come forward with donations. At 
Souk, in Rajputana, the Nawab headed a sub- 
scription list for bringing women physicians into 
the state; and in November, 1885, Lady Dufferin 
laid the foundation stone at Udaipur of a female 
hospital being built by the Maharana. At Mwar, 
the Maharana was the first to respond to Lady 
Dufferin’s appeal, and through her secured a wo- 
man graduate of the Madras college to take 
charge of a dispensary for women and children; 
this same Indian prince has chosen two girls, who 
are being prepared to enter the Agra Medical Col- 
lege this year. 

The following extract from a letter of a native 
lady, the Maharanee Surnomoye, which excited 
much enthusiasm at the meeting where it was 
read, illustrates some of the encouragement Lady 
Dufferin encountered at the very threshold of 
her work: “The necessity for female medical 
aid, female medical relief, and the supply of com- 
petent female nurses and midwives in India was 
felt by me some time ago, but, having regard to 
the magnitude of the work, I thought myself 
quite unable to organize any scheme which might 
sectire the desired objects....I ultimately deter- 
mined to do what I could with the limited re- 
sources at my disposal. Accordingly, on the 25th 
of February, 1885, I placed a certain sum of money, 
which I could conveniently do, in the hands of 
the Bengal government for the erection of a hos- 
tel attached to the Caleutta Medical College in the 
furtherance of female education in Bengal. It 
is therefore very gratifying to me to find the or- 
ganization of a national association,.... having 
vast and extensive objects within its scope, lead- 
ing to the medical treatment, comfort, health, and 
longevity of the women in India generally....I 
have therefore the greatest pleasure in contrib- 
uting 8000 rupees [about $4000] as my humble 
quota to the Bengal branch of the association.” 

It can be claimed for Lady Dufferin that she 
has inspired sincere Englishmen and earnest na- 
tives throughout the broad domains of the Em- 
press of India with a determination to give its 
millions of women the benefit of trained medical 
aid. This, in the near future, means the best 
features of Western civilization and religion, and 
it is a grateful thought that the impetus to this 
great boon is due to a noble English woman. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 


NGLISH nainsook, which is heavier and more 

serviceable than the sheer French nainsook, 
is now used for infants’ dresses, and the trim- 
mings are hem-stitching or drawn-work, feather- 
stitching, which is also called brier-stitching, em- 
broidery, and lace. The simple and exquisite 
drawn-work is so appropriate for these dainty 
little gowns that it has almost superseded em- 
broidery, though good patterns of Hamburg work 
are still liked for durability, and are used on 
plain garments. The long first dresses measure 
forty-two inches from neck to hem, and the pre- 
sent fancy is to make these with a very short 
round yoke, though the square yokes are pre- 





ferred by some. This yoke is formed of length- 
wise tucks, which may all be a fourth of an inch 
wide, and each is hem-stitched—just as the hems 
of handkerchiefs are finished with a few drawn 
threads; or else there may be clusters of much 
narrower tucks, with a row of feather-stitching 
between the clusters. The neck has a tiny frill 
of nainsook, edged with the narrowest Valen- 
ciennes edging, and this frill may be standing or 
turned over, or it may be doubled and turned 
both ways. The sleeves are slightly gathered at 
top and bottom, and have a wristband of tucks 
and a frill in keeping with that in the neck. 
The skirt has a hem four or five inches deep, 
with perhaps three tucks above it, each tuck an 
inch wide and hem-stitched, or else the tucks are 
grouped to match the yoke, and there is feather- 
stitching between. A sash is then made of the 
nainsook five or six inches wide, with the ends 
hemmed and tucked like the skirt, and this is 
passed twice around the waist and tied in front 
with a large bow that displays the trimmed ends. 
A half-dozen of these dresses are furnished with 
each layette, and also half a dozen night slips of 
simpler make, which are used by most mothers for 
the day dresses for the first weeks of the child’s 
life. These are simply tucked downward from 
the neck without a yoke, and are made of soft 
cambrie. . 

The christening robe is an elaborate garment 
with lengthwise rows of Valenciennes insertion 
alternating with embroidered insertion to form a 
robe front the entire length, and also the whole 
waist and sleeves, Around the skirt are three 
flounces, two of lace and one of embroidery. The 
back is left quite plain. Narrow white ribbons 
are run in the lace around the neck and wrists, 
ending in small bows or rosettes of many loops. 
A wide sash of white moiré ribbon passes around 
the waist in folds and forms a rosette, and ends 
on the left side. Valenciennes lace is now so 
perfectly imitated that few mothers use the real 
lace for these robes. 

The long cloaks made for infants this season 
are of cream white Oriental flannel, or of soft and 
fine white cloth, with lining of quilted silk very 
warmly wadded, They are made with box pleats 
or side pleats from the neck to the waist, and are 
worn with a sash of white ribbon. The sleeves 
have ribbon bows at the wrists, and both neck 
and sleeves are trimmed with lace. There are 
also long cloaks of white watered silk and short 
silk walking coats to put on when the child is a 
year old. The first cap worn in winter by an in- 
fant 1s made of the material of the cloak, whether 
it be of cloth, flannel, or silk, in preference to the 
lace and muslin caps that are still preferred for 
summer. The skull-shaped Dutch cap, made of 
three pieces, each of which begins in front and 
extends to the back, is liked for soft cloth and 
silk-lined caps, and is finished around the edge 
with a cord of silk or a narrow pleating of white 
ribbon ; its trimming is a rather large bow of rib- 
bon on top. There are also pretty caps of white 
cashmere gathered by ribbons in the front to 
make a little frill around the face. Softly wad- 
ded and quilted silk waists or jackets are made 
for infants and larger children to wear under 
their winter cloaks on the coldest days; these 
come in white, pale blue, brown, and pink silk, 
and are made up with a view to comfort rather 
than beauty. Lovely veils of Brussels net, or of 
point d’esprit net of pure white shade, are made 
for infants. They are edged with narrow lace, or 
else there is a hem an inch wide, with white satin 
ribbon drawn through it. A drawing-string in 
one end ties the veil over the cap. The Shetland 
wool veils are also used, but the lighter net is 
preferred. 

Flannel wrappers for young infants are made 
with a yoke, and the fulness is added to this in 
French gathers in two clusters in front and back. 
The edges of the yoke, collar, sleeves, and the 
front are needle-worked in scallops in white silk, 
and tiny bees are wrought on the flannel, or else 
there is a border of vines and rose-buds. New 
bibs of fine Irish linen have drawn-work and fea- 
ther-stitching for ornament, and an edging of nar- 
row lace. 

Carriage afghans for infants are made of white 
China silk, embroidered around with a vine of 
small flowers in colored silks, and edged with 
lace ; this is warmly interlined, and has a colored 
silk lining. A down pillow for the carriage is 
covered to match the afghan. White plush, white 
Astrakhan cloth, and white California blankets 
are also used for carriage robes. For the cradle 
are small sheets and pillow-slips neatly wrought 
with the hem-stitching and feather-stitching which 
are the best trimmings for so many of baby’s gar- 
ments, and are further ornamented with a very 
large bow of white or of yellow satin ribbon in 
one corner. 

The toilette baskets now most used are mount- 
ed on standards as high as a table, and are more 
convenient than the low flat ones, They are 
lined with white muslin or with China silk, 
wrought with daisies or other small flowers, and 
are trimmed with Valenciennes or fine Torchon 
lace. The dimity-covered baskets are simpler 
and more durable, with thick embroidered frills 
instead of lace. A large hamper for baby’s clean 
clothes has mammoth bows of satin ribbon on 
top and in front. Swinging cradles of brass or 
of iron, painted white like enamel, are made with 
a high standard at the head for a canopy of lace 
or of muslin lined with silk or with silesia. 
Those who object to either swinging or rocking 
cradles use a bassinet, or small basket with a 
hood at the head which may be raised or lowered, 
and this is placed on a table or chair; it is pret- 
tily upholstered with muslin, lace, and ribbons. 
The folding bath-tub, a nursery convenience com- 
mended by physicians, is made of a sheet of rub- 
ber cloth, mounted at the ends on a wooden frame 
like that of a camp-stool that will fold in a small 
space, so that it can be put out of the way ina 
closet or carried in a trunk. A hole in the middle 
lets out the water after it has been used, and 





there is a rack for towels and cloths at one end, 
with soap-bag and pin-cushion at the other. 


MINOR NOTES. 


Ermine is revived for children’s use, and is 
seen not only for carriage robes for infants, but 
as collars, capes, and caps, for sleeves of cloaks 
of girls three or four years of age, and also on white, 
dark red or golden brown cloth ; these cloaks are 
in the short-waisted, full-skirt shape now in favor, 
and are worn with “ top-heavy” hats of dark felt, 
with wide brim and large crown, trimmed with a 
great cluster of ostrich feathers. 

English frocks for small girls to wear at dances 
and other daytime parties are made of white cor- 
duroy, with a full skirt gathered behind and 
pleated in front to a high short waist that has 
dotted net set in a V in front, and in a high puff 
on the sleeves. White or bright yellow satin rib- 
bon bows are on the waist in front and behind. 

Boys four or five years old wear Louis Quinze 
suits made with a long loose muslin blouse, a kilt 
skirt, and short jacket of English pink (scarlet) 
cloth, or else heavy cashmere. Black soutache 
braid in a simple curled pattern trims the jacket 
and the wide plain front of the kilt. Similar 
suits are made of golden brown velvet, or of the 
excellent velveteen which can scarcely be distin- 
guished from velvet and is far more durable. The 
large fanciful plaids of soft green, blue, brown, 
and red bars are used for kilts of such small 
suits, with short slashed jacket of blue cashmere 
braided with golden brown, or else dark green 
cashmere with red borders. 

Ladies are wearing bonnets made entirely of 
ribbons put on in rows around the brim to show 
the fanciful edge of loops or fringe or tassels, 
and in lengthwise rows down the crown. The 
trimming is a high bow of two or three kinds of 
ribbon, with a long pin of jet or gilt thrust 
through it. The pointed poke of very small size, 
without strings, is the shape preferred for ribbon 
bonnets, and the plush and velvet ribbons are 
used in solid dark colors, or else two kinds of 
narrow ribbon are placed alternately, forming 
stripes. 

Sleighing hoods of plush are made with box- 
pleated crowns and a cape that comes down on 
the shoulders. They are warmly wadded, lined 
with silk of becoming color, and are caught up in 
pleats just above the forehead that are surmount- 
ed by a high bow. Green plush hoods are lined 
with rose pink silk, and golden brown with pale 
blue or with yellow silk. There are also black 
Spanish lace hoods made up over light vellow 
or scarlet silk, and trimmed with velvet ribbon 
bows. 

Neck ribbons an inch and a half wide are put 
on above the collar of the dress and tied in front 
in a small short bow; the ribbon may be white 
or colored, and may be worn with or without any 
frill or other lingerie around the neck. 

Large- meshed Russian net with a scalloped 
edge is used for face veils, and is found to be 
generally becoming. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLk, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; E. 
A. Morrison; Arrken, Son, & Co.; and Best & 
Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Lapis’ day at the Fencers’ Club was so pop- 
ular last year that this year each member of the 
club will be permitted to invite only two ladies, 
and it is hoped that the rooms will not again be 
crowded to suffocation. The exercises will con- 
sist, as usual, of feats with foil and sword. 

—Mrs. GeorGe W. CHILDs has received from 
England a Skye terrier to take the place of her 
late terrier Zip, that used to bark so furiously 
at General Grant. It is seven inches high, and 
has an abundance of long, fine, silky hair that 
almost touches the floor. 

—lIt takes four times as much reflection and 
labor, says Mr. BLAINE, to prepare a speech or 
sermon that is to be delivered without notes as 
it does to write a speech or sermon that is to be 
read. 

—President Exrot, of Harvard, will spend 
most of 1887 in Europe as the guest of eminent 
scholars whom he has entertained at Cambridge. 
His health is strained from overwork. 

—Mr. BerGu believes that to hunt the wild 
boar in the Tuxedo forests would be a brutaliz- 
ing sport, German practice in the Hartz Moun- 
tains to the contrary notwithstanding. 

—A noble gift is that of Mr. ‘T. HARRISON GaArR- 
ReETT, of Baltimore, who has conveyed to the So- 
ciety for the Protection of Children from Cruel- 
ty and Immorality his estate of thirty-six acres, 
with a hotel containing nineteen rooms, in Bal- 
timore County, the whole valued at $20,000, to 
be used as an asylum for ill-treated children. 

—Twenty years ago Mr. James Russe._i Low- 
ELL wrote a novelette to please a young friend. 
Some of the newspapers are now printing it as 
fresh matter, Mr. Lowg Lt not having copyright- 
ed it. 

—The late Professor CHARLES SuHort, of Co- 

lumbia College, left a library of 8000 volumes, 

probably as large a library as is owned by any 

college professor in this country. His scholar- 

ly work as one of the editors of Harper’s Latin 
ictionary will long survive him. 

—The Rev. Dr. G. W. Samson, of the Berean 
Baptist Church in this city, likes to have his pa- 
rishioners bring skeptics to his weekly lecture. 
“*T want to give the skeptics a chance to try and 
stick me with questions,” he says. 

—Lieutenant HEnn, of the yacht Galatea, will 
spend the winter in Florida with Mrs. Henn, 
and return North in time to overhaul his yacht 
for the summer races. He expects to enter her 
in competition as often as he has a chance. 

—The greatest bicycle race of this or any oth- 
er country took place at Minneapolis. It was a 
six-day contest, and during that time ALBERT 
ScHock rode 1405 miles on his bicycle, breaking 
all the previous records. One of his competi- 
tors, Miss ARMAINDO, rode 1049 miles. 

—After spending two seasons at the White Sul- 
phur Springs, Dr. TaLmMaGe’s daughter Evita 
has become engaged to a Southerner, Mr. ALLEN 





Donnan, of Richmond, and her marriage is ex- | 


pected to take place next March. 
—Madame Furscu-Mapi was heard for the 


first time in English at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on the 27th of December, in the //u 
guenots. Her tine presence and noble voice were 
tumultuously greeted. 

—A Boston policeman, at 2.30 o'clock a.m., 
was surprised to see on the street a young mo 
ther walking in her sleep, and holding her child 
in herarms. He awakened her as delicately as 
possible, in order to learn her address. She was 
almost overcome by the shock. 

—M. Pau RaJson, now on a visit to this eoun- 
try, is the etcher of whom Mr. P. G. HAMERTON 
once wrote: “ He is one of the most productive 
of the modern etchers from pictures, and at the 
same time one of the surest. He respects him 
self, and never issues slovenly or careless work, 
which cannot be said of all his brethren. It is 
not surprising that he should interpret the qual 
ities of painting well, for he is a painter.” 

—The late Saeruerp F. KNapp’s success as 
a broker in Wall Street was due mainly to his 
personal popularity, which enabled him to exer 
cise his good business judgment for the benefit 
of many paying customers. Though only fifty- 
four years old, he could remember the time when 
the public ball grounds were in the neighbor- 
hood of Printing-house Square. 


—Mrs. Wuitney’'s social influence in Wash- 
ington is due to the charm of her manner awd 
the beauty of her person, not less than to her 
wealth and her position as the wife of a cabinet 


minister, Seventy children attended her Christ 
mas-tree party, the tree being a fir pine, sixteen 
feet high, weighted with toys Beneath it were 
two hundred parcels, of fantastic shape, waiting 
to be distributed 


—Mrs. ANNA LEA MERRITT, whose ‘ Eve’’ 
was called by the London Times“ the finest pic- 
ture by a woman in the Academy,’ and whose 


portraits of James Russeis. Lowey and OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES are highly commended, is 
about to revisit this her native country, and to 
have an exhibition of her works in New York 
—Miss ANNA HALLOWBLL, whose name has 


become familiar in Philadelphia by her energetic 








efforts to establish public Kindergartens, was 
appointed a member of the City Board of Edu- 
cation by the beueli of judges, which for a num 
| ber of years refused admission to the bar to wo 
|} men who desired to practise law. 
} —The truth about WaLr WHITMAN and his 


pecuniary needs is that the proceeds of a lecture 
delivered by him last spring, and some aid he 
then received from England, have provided him 
with means sufficient for the simple life he has 
long led; but he is fast aging, his health is none 
of the best, and the recent efforts of his English 
friends will add to his comforts. He has never 
asked a human being for charity 

—General GRANT in his trip around the world 
filled from twelve to fifteen stout little note 
books with a minute diary recording from diay 
to day his own impressions, and the remarkable 
experiences in which he bore a chief part. Col 
ovel Frep Grant is now editing them for publi 
cution. 

—General Lew WALLACE has been the recip 
ient of all the social attentions for which he had 
time during his short stay in Boston. At the 
annual meeting of the St. Botolph Club he was 
its special guest, and large receptions were given 
for him by Mr. B. H. TickNor and Mr. H. O 
HovuGuron, at the former of which literary and 
official persons composed the company, while at 
the latter the Harvard University Society was 
fully represented. 

—Mr. B. C. Porter, the portrait - painter, re 
cently known by his “‘arrangement in white’’ 
of Mrs. Henry Crews, is seif-educated. He 
began work almost without help, attempting to 
earn something as a draughtsman on wood, in 
which he was not successful, and has gained the 
most of his skill by practice at home and study 
of foreign pictures. 

—Mr. J. T. Trowspripeée, the novelist, was 
born in a log hut, standing alone in a clearing, 
eight miles beyond the Genesee River, in a line 
from where Rochester now stands, but where at 
that time (1827) there was only one house, 

—Miss EpGERTON, the only woman who has 
received a Doctor’s degree from Columbia Col 
lege, is passing a part of the winter in Boston 

—Mr. R. F. Fox, of Philadelphia, who was mar 
ried in Chicago to Miss Hoyt, of that city, was 
accompanied from the East by fifteen young 
men, who acted as groomsmen and ushers at the 
wedding. The party reached Chicago at half 
past ten o’clock on the night preceding the wed- 
ding, and at once sat down to a farewell bachelor 
supper with Mr. Fox. 

—The wife of Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, is 
to give a series of entertainments this winter at 
the Mayor’s home on Ashland Avenue. 

—The Rey. Frank N. Bristor, who led the 
opposition to the ballet during the visit of the 
American Opera Company to Chicago, and de- 
clared that the sending of invitations to minis- 
ters to visit the opera was an insult, is the young 
pastor of a Methodist Episcopal chureh in that 
city. 

—Afternoon receptions, at which the princi- 
pal feature is a monologue entertainment by a 
professional humorist, are popular in Chicago, 
and a crop of men who are willing to be funny 
at the rate of $25 per afternoon has sprung up 

—Mr. Henry WarD BEECHER is accustomed 
to read comfortably when travelling in Ameri- 
can cars, but the jarring of the English cars 
compelled him to dispense with book and news- 
paper. The trouble was due to “ the Jateral os- 
cillation or wrenching motion.”’ 

—Mr. H. G. MARQUAND opened his new house 
to the members of the Institute of Architects 
during their recent session in this city, at the 
request of Mr. RicHarpD M. Hunt, the architect 
of the edifice. 

—The first ecclesiastie in this country to re- 
ceive the honorary degree of Doctor of Theolo- 
gy from Pope Leo XIIL. is Father Higerns, the 
Dominican priest of New Haven, Connecticut 

—The oil-painting by General Grant which 
a nephew of ex-Secretary Borie has presented 
to Mrs. GRANT is described by Mr. Georer W. 
CHILps as that of ‘tan Indian chief, at a trading 
post in the. Northwest, exchanging skins and 
furs with a lot of traders and trappers. The Ind- 
jan stands in the foreground, and is well paint- 
ed, and in full and correct costume. I have often 
seen the painting, which has been very mueh ad- 
mired, and General GRANT took a great deal of 
pride in it himself. He gave it to Mr. Bortz. 
The General had considerable artistic taste and 
talent, and painted very well.”’ It was at Mr. 
CHILDs’s suggestion that the picture was sent 
to Mrs. GRANT, who has no other example of 
} her distinguished husband’s talents as an artist. 
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Design for Chair Back. 
Outline-Work. 

Tuts charming design for the 
end of a chair back or scarf is 
outlined in shades of bronze or 
brown crewel if the ground is one 
of the many varieties of écru or 
gray linen ; on pongee or on plush 
it would be executed in silk of any 
tint that harmonizes with the 
ground, Worked on linen or on 
pongee the design is rendered 
weightier and more effective by 
“ seeding” the leaves with French 
knots; the flowers may be light- 
ly veined on the petals, and their 
centres also dotted with French 
knots, or else crossed with inter- 
plush the 
“seeding” would be omitted, 
The chair back of which this is 
the working pattern was illustra- 
ted in Bazar No. 2 of the current 
volume. 


secting lines. On 





Hunting Costume. 

\ JHATEVER the origin of 

the custom, scarlet, or 
“pink,” as is the English collo- 
quial term, has been for a long 
time not only the uniform of 
nearly every hunt, but a tint that 
is out of place in no fox-hunting 
county of Great Britain, and it 
has been copied in the two or 
three hunts on this side of the 
Atlantic. In some cases collars 
of white, black, blue, or green 
have been added as distinctive 
marks. The adoption of colors 
other than scarlet as the uniform 
of hunt servants has in all cases 
a historical significance. 

In the long-distant past, as ap- 
pears from manuscripts in the 
British Museum, Lord Berkeley 
kept thirty huntsmen in “ taw- 
ney” coats at Charing Cross, and 
the old Berkeley to this day wear 
yellow plush. Lord March, re- 
viving the dress of the old Charl- 
ton hunt, clothes the huntsman 
and whips of the Goodwood 
hounds in orange, with red col- 
lars and cuffs. The Badminton 
pack were originally stag-hounds, 
which accounts for Lord Wor- 
cester and his whips wearing 
green plush. The uniform of 
the field proper of that hunt is, 
however, a blue coat with buff 
facings, the shades of which dec- 
orate the covers of the English 
edition of the Badminton series 
of sporting books now issuing, 

Of buttons, some are white, oth- 
ers are yellow; some have the 
letters of the hunt on them, and 
others have the master’s crest. 
In Lord Dodington’s hunt there 
was a fox’s head embroidered on 
the collar; and “Sykes, gone 
away,” on the button, represented 
the insignia of another hunt. 
Gold-lace is worn only by the 
servants of tle Royal Hunt, which 
is almost the only establishment 
whose huntsman and whips ride 
in leathers. 

In one particular all hunts 
agree—no hunt servant comes 
out in anything but a regulation 
cap. 

Hunting coats have passed 
through many changes. Grand- 
fathers of the present generation 
took their sport in coats that 
looked like scarlet dressing- 
gowns. Then, from being made 
with a superabundance of cloth, 
everything not absolutely neces- 
sary was cut away, and the swal- 
low-tail—sometimes worn now-— 
was the result. Twenty years 
ago double-breasted coats were in 
vogue. Now they are single. 
breasted, button up higher, and 
sometimes take the form of a sin- 
gle frock, cut straight, like a 
huntsman’s. 

Similar changes have come 
over the leg-wear. In old times 
the nether garments, commonly 
designated “cords” or “leath- 
ers,” were required to fit so tight- 
ly that not a wrinkle was visible. 
Present fashion wisely decrees 
that they shall be built with plen- 
ty of room from knee to waist- 
band. 

In respect to boots, the tops of 
the past were far wider than are 
now worn, and no wrinkling at 
the ankle is now permissible. 
Mahogany was once the favorite 
color for the tops; then white; 
now “‘self”’-color is most in vogue. 

“Pink and tops” is propriety, 
then, everywhere. Leave these, 
and there is no bound to the di- 
versity seen in a hunting field. 
One writer records a vision of a 
bona fide scarlet pea-jacket, sur- 
mounted by a felt hat, and ending 
in butter-colored breeches and 
gaiters. White-topped boots and 
brown breeches have been seen; 
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so have black frock-coats—not 
the hunting frock, but the wed- 
ding garment. Of late years 
there has been an increased in- 
dulgence in mufti. “The easy 
shooting coat,” remarks The 
Field, “black boots, and tweeds 
appear to present great attrac- 
tions, and very little excuse is 
needed, in some countries at 
least, to cause the severer style 
of dress to be laid aside. Asa 
mark of respect to masters, it is 
as well, if possible, to come out 
decently clad in what advertise- 
ments term appropriate costume. 
If hunting is worth the expense 
incurred, it is surely worth the 
trouble of dressing; that is to 
say, if an individual ever appears 
in tall hat, searlet, or black.” 
The last sentence is a concession 
in favor of the many men who 
ean hold their own over any 
country, and are therefore to be 
criticised very timidly, yet who 
never go out except in tweeds, 

As the gentlemen grow loose in 
the matter of regulation costume, 
the Jadies, who in recent years 
have gone with increasing num- 
bers into the hunting field, tend 
toward greater conformity to 
hunt uniforms, Last year a few 
scarlet jackets were seen upon 
ladies in Ireland. They are worn 
in the Pytchley country of Eng- 
land, and have just been intro- 
duced into Cheshire. This new 
departure meets with favor in 
the eyes of everybody, and an 
abundance of followers is pre- 
dicted. “It must have been a 
sore trial to hunting women that 
they have for so long had to put 
up with garments of black or 
‘ subfusk’ hue,” is the consolation 
offered by one writer. 

The new fashion renders obso- 
lete the authority on the subject 
of hunting dresses hitherto de- 
ferred to. This dictator warns 
her readers that not so much col- 
or as even the border of a pock- 
et-handkerchief is to be allowed 
to break the perfect solidity of 
black, or nearly black, appropri- 
ate toa well-dressed horsewoman. 
“If we want a precedent for 
ladies appearing in the hunting 
field in more brilliant colors than 
black or dark brown, we must go 
a long time back. Queen Bess 
is said to have hunted from her 
lodge in Essex in two plum-col- 
ored raiments. The habits for 
which the Misses Drake were 
measured once in three years (by 
the tailor who came over with 
spurs on his heels, but whose 
horse was a fraud, as the old 
squire found out when he insisted 
on accompanying him to the 
place at which it was stabled) 
were of light gray; while later 
still the Marchioness of Salisbury 
never appeared at the covert side 
in any other dress than the cor- 
rect uniform of the Hatfield Hunt 
—viz., sky blue habit with black 
collar and lapels, and a velvet 
hunting cap.” 





A Peep at Early 
Journalism. 

N the latter vears of the reign 
of James First of England 
people began to be more “ curi- 
ous” than they had been concern- 
ing happenings beyond their own 
immediate circles; especially was 
this remarked concerning country 
gentlemen and their fayre dames, 
shut away as they were from the 

entertainments of city life. 

Mr. Nathaniel Butters had 
doubtless helped along this grow- 
ing sentiment of comradeship 
through certain ‘sociable let- 
ters,” to the preparation of which 
he had for a little time previous 
given elaborate attention, writing 
up to the best of his judgment 
all items of interest that came 
to his knowledge. Finding him- 
self encroached upon by com- 
petitors in this race for fame, he 
conceived the project of extend- 
ing his business and “ monopo- 
lizing the trade” by printing his 
weekly bulletin. 

The first one was sent out May 
23, 1622. 

This sheet of ‘‘ Weekly Newes” 
was ridiculed by the wits of the 
day, and later Ben Jonson brought 
out a comedy, entitled Ye Staple 
of Newes, his cutting satires be- 
ing levelled at worthy Mr. But- 
ters. It was too late; this vain 
hue and cry had but little pow- 
er. For did not the wise and 
courteous editor send out descrip- 
tions of my ladye’s bonnet, and 
the most approved styles of coif- 
fure and bodice? of grand gath- 
erings and princely entertain- 
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Fig. 2.—Hatr Bow. 
ments ? and as well gratify all readers by accounts of the 
king’s travels to and fro, and the most fashionable games 
; in vogue? Truly Mr. Butters “had the floor.” TURKISH NURSING AND TRAINING OF 
j CHILDREN. 





By OSCANYAN 
\ J HEN an heir is born to an Oriental parent it is 


not washed and dressed in long clothes, as is 


Girls’ Winter Turbans.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue soft-crowned toque, Fig. 1, is of dark blue and red 
: shot velvet. An oval piece half a yard long and wide 
is used to make the crown, which is pleated in shallow 
pleats at the front and deeper ones at the back to a stiff 
brim three inches and a half deep. The brim is covered 
with folded velvet, and a large velvet rosette ornament- 
ed with a metal clasp is placed against the front toward 
the left side. 


the custom in civilized society, but at once salted, the 
body wound round with a long “ belly-band,” called fas 


kia, and the infant is enveloped in a quilt, diagonally 
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The little peaked cap, Fig. 
° 2, is of red plush. Itis faced 





San ak s has ‘ up, and the t ies 
inside with white satin, and a the upper end 
shirred around the edge. A ate ae ort the 
knotted cord surrounds the The , tie ee 
cap, and the peak is fast- att d 
ened down with two pom- SE a a TS aad 
pons. with gold coir ukets, and 
Hair Bows.—Figs. Mr tins, Ragichae ie Rate Take om 
1 and 2. much like a diminutive 
Tue bow shown in Fig. 1 Egyptian mummy This 
is composed of ribbon in two swathing is called in Orien 
: colors, red and blue. Six tal language koondack, o 
E loops of red ribbon, the mid- the same as the Seriptural 
a dle two five inches long and “swaddling-clothes.” The 


the outer ones somewhat 
a shorter, are closely strapped 
together and fastened under 
a small shell comb, and a 
small bow of red-edged blue 
ribbon is fastened upon the 
comb. 

The bow Fig. 2 is composed 
of notched ends of salmon i ; Hi 
pink ribbon, and three salm- HH } ! , ba 
on pink roses, The roses 1 
are surrounded with white 
lace, half a yard of five-inch 
trimming lace being used for 


child is then laid by the s 
of the mother to be nursed, 
and when a week or so old 


on 


it is taken out of the 4 





dack and laid in a Turkish 
cradie, This piece of nurs 
ery furniture consists of a 





frame about four feet lor 


set on rockers, with head 
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the purpose, and the lace and a ht pillow, and the arms 
ribbon are both fastened on and | 
a foundation back three inch- down 
es long and an inch and a ba 
half wide. A small shell thi 
comb is thrust through the not b 
knot of the ribbon. except i 
taken out to be nursed, but 
Out-door Toilettes. the mother or the wet-nurse, 
Figs. 1 and 2. kneeling by the side, tilts the 


cradle sufficiently over to en- 


Fig. 1 is a tailor dress of pee mage 
abie e@ Chik to 


gray Cheviot. The one-piece 
skirt is hung in straight 
pleats on the right side, with 
one edge buttoned over, 


reach the 
breast The infant is only 
relieved from this instru 


ment of torture to be re-en 


: . * es veloped ji the s | y 
while on the left side it is ae he wa ing: 
draped by upturned pleats ; Ez 1} ai I be , 
UZ KIC laments ove the 


the back is slightly looped. 
The short double - breasted 
cuirass - basque has narrow 
collar and cuffs of darker vel- 
vet. The gray felt walking 
hat has a facing of the same 
velvet, and a large ribbon 
bow against the front. 

Fig. 2, a costume of dark 
brown camel’s-hair cloth, 
has all that is visible of the 
under - skirt below the long 
drapery faced with dark 
brown mink fur. The dra- 
pery has a funnel- shaped 
pleat on one side, which is 
braided with soutache and 
trimmed with a small braid- 
ed pocket. The tight jacket 
is similarly braided on the 
front and sleeves. It has a 
narrow pleated vest of surah, 
with mink revers at the sides, 
and mink collar and cuffs. 
The small velvet bonnet 
matches the dress in color, 
and is faced with mink, and 
trimmed with loops of the 
fur and a ribbon bow. Fig. 1.—Tattor Dress. _—‘ Fig. 2.—Fur anp Corn Costuue, 


neglected condition of Jeru 
salem, when he exclaims, 
“Thou wast not salted at 
ill, nor swaddled at all”— 
in expression which seems 
to puzzle the most erudite 
divines, for I have heard 
some absurd commentaries 
on this passage, trying to ex- 
ing rhe fact 
is, the Bible is not a my 





Sayings and aphorisms are 
intelligible to the con 

est inhabitants, whereas 
these practices, being un- 
known to the civ 





vorld, 
become incomprehensible. 
This absurd treatment of 
the infant, naturally imped- 
ing the circulation of the 
blood, rene 1 
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lers the c 








black and blue in tl 
which condition they try to 








relieve by another practic 
OUT-DOOR TOILETTES. cqnaly showd, eee Do 
jamat, or searification. This 
is done by denuding the in- 
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fant and laying it across the knees on its stomach, 
and making small incisions with a razor on the 
back from the nape of the neck to the ankles, 
so as to free the body from the stagnant blood, 
the marks of which remain on the body ever af- 
ter as a token of parental tenderness and affec- 
tion. 

The child is nursed for nearly two years, and 
when the swaddling-clothes are laid aside it is 
dressed like grown-up persons, 

Nor have they any special apartment for the 
nursery, their patriarchal habitudes not permitting 
any such arrangement. 

The first years of the life of every girl are spent 
in the harem and selamluk, or men’s apartments, 
indiscriminately. The female children being then 
allowed free access to the society of the men, 
they imbibe certain notions in their youth which 
are not always consistent with refinement. 

As there is not in the selamluk the restraint 
which the presence of ladies always imposes, the 
manners and conversation of the men are often 
but ill calculated to nurture a sense of delicacy 
in the minds of the children who mingle so free- 
ly with them. 
that innate sense of propriety which is a feminine 
characteristic, and are seldom deficient in polite- 
ness of deportment. 

Every girl is permitted to attend either the 
public schools attached to the mosques or to re- 
ceive private instruction at home—that is, in the 
selamluk—until she is seven or eight years of 
age, when she is no longer allowed the freedom 
of her childhood, At that period she feels as 
proud as a young miss does in Christendom who 
doffs her short clothes and considers herself a 
young lady. 

The limited time allotted them for instruction, 
the difficult nature of the language, which is most 
complicated, and the mode ef tuition being alto- 
gether unsystematical, very little learning is ac- 
quired by them; so that for all future years they 
retain their simplicity,and are but overgrown 
children. 

Notwithstanding their limited education, it is 
delightful to listen to the melodious tone of their 
voices, as they speak with remarkable purity the 
harmonious Turkish language. There is no sinning 
against grammar or murdering the Sultan’s Turk: 
ish from the lips of a Turkish woman, no matter 
how low her lot in life. I happened to be in the 
apartment of a funetionary at the War-office. The 
room being large, it was partitioned with a wooden 


Nevertheless they seem to possess 


wall. The adjoining section was occupied by the 
auditor. I heard the voice of a woman pleading 
for pay. It seems that her husband was a cap- 


tain in the army, and away on military duty. 
Prior to his departure he had made arrangements 
to have half of his pay given to his wife, but for 
the past nine months she had been unable to 
realize a para, Being driven to extremities, she 
had come to state her pitiable condition. This 
she did in accents so sweet, words so mellifluous, 
and language so choice and elegant that I was 
not only attracted by it, but surprised at the inci- 
dent. I could not, of course, see her, and conse- 
quently could not tell whether she was old or 
young, pretty or otherwise; but the manner of 
her pleading and her melodious accent weve suf- 
ficient to fill my imagination with all that is poetic 
and lovely—and this from the lips of one evident- 
ly not of the highest class. 

Their domestic occupations vary according to 
their stations. The poor and the middle classes 
are, as a matter of course, occupied with house- 
hold work, sewing and embroidery for market; 
those of the higher with prinking, by which they 
hope to render themselves bewitching to the lords 
of creation. It is most amusing to see a young 
lady perched on the sofa with a hand-mirror in- 
tently engaged for hours. in giving the requisite 
shape to her eyebrows or embellishing her head- 
gear, etc. 

Their minds having had no culture, the senses 
naturally assume entire dominion over them, and 
their time is thus spent either in adorning their 
persons or in observances of etiquette. There are 
certain acts which devolve altogether upon the 
sterner sex in the most exquisitely civilized re- 
gions of the world, which are, however, sometimes 
reluctantly performéd, but as usual such matters 
are reversed in the East, where even the sun 
rises at a different hour. There the effendi 
graciously receives a glass of water at the hands 
of his too happy hannum: bis pipe and his cof- 
fee are gracefully served by some fair Hebe of a 
wife or sister, who naturally considers herself as 
the helpmeet for her spouse, as did Eve, the first 
and fairest of womankind. 

Indeed, their deportment in company, especial- 
ly toward persons of consideration, is truly ad- 
mirable, and could only be expected from those 
of high education. 


SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


Oriental life has many distinguishing peculiar- 
ities and characteristic forms of politeness, but, 
unlike other parts of the globe, etiquette is in the 
East permanent and general. The mental ac- 
complishments being but few, wealth seems to 
constitute the only aristocratic distinction, while 
the poorest and the richest are equally versed 
in the established routine of civility. 

It is curious to observe the native refinement 
even of the lower classes in Turkey. There is 
no gaucherie, no reluctance in any one to do the 
right thing in the right way and place; no fear 
of being unlike other distinguished personages in 
manners and customs; for there is no doubt as to 
the prescribed and most elegant style of conduct, 
even the salutations, compliments, and congratu- 
lations are most carefully worded, and any devia- 
tion from .he formula would destroy the intended 
effect. There is, consequently, no lack of social 
etiquette among the hannums. A visitor is re- 
ceived according to her station in life, and after 
being announced is met by the lady of the house, 
with her suite, at the head of the staircase, or at 
the door of the salon, or sometimes by merely 


stepping down from the sofa, as may be demand- 
ed by the rank of the guest. 

There is no ceremony of introducing one per- 
son to another, nor is there any shaking of hands. 
The company salute each other without any re- 
gard to previous acquaintance ; and the younger 
members of society always kiss the hem of the 
garment or the hand of their superior in rank and 
age. 

~The manner of salutation also varies—those of 
equal rank endeavor to kiss the hem of each oth- 
er’s garments, or only exchange ¢emennahs. 

The temennah is a graceful salutation, and is 
an abbreviation of the Oriental mode of worship 
—in fact, all salutations in all communities are 
of that nature, for worship is but a practical 
demonstration of homage to a superior being, 
only the mode of the performance differs among 
nations. In the East it is done by genuflection, 
prostration, and kissing the ground, in token of 
humiliation, affection, and reverence, as was done 
by Abraham when he received the angels. As 
man progressed in civilization this mode of wor- 
ship was modified. Instead of a complete pros- 
tration, as is practised to this day by the Jap- 
anese, the body is simply inclined, the hands ex- 
tended to the ground, and figuratively raised to 
the lips and forehead, then carelessly allowed to 
fall by the side. The frequency of this cere- 
mony has, of course, necessitated still greater ab- 
breviation, which is done by simply carrying the 
right hand, with extended fingers, to the temple. 

The European mode of salutation, although 
very different, is nevertheless based on the same 
principle. The Western mode of worship con- 
sisted primarily in genuflection and uncovering the 
head. This was modified to merely bending the 
knee and taking off the hat. The bending of the 
knee was, in course of time, compromised into a 
slight inclination of the body, accompanied with 
the uncovering of the head. Familiarity dictated 
an abbreviation, and the simple touch of the rim 
of the hat by the hand, or a mere wave of the 
hand, was considered sufficient demonstration 
of respect, until it has reached the point of 
comicality, namely, the nod. Such being the dif- 
ference of the two styles of salutations, the te- 
mennah does not require any flourish of the 
hand, as is performed by Europeans in their ef- 
fort to salute a person @ la Turgue, for that 
would only indicate the uncovering of the head, 
which is not Oriental, and would at once lose the 
intended effect. 

The temennah is used as frequently by the Ori- 
entals as “ thank you” by the English or Ameri- 
cans, serving as an acknowledgment for all com- 
pliments and kind inquiries. When one thinks 
of the innumerable occasions on which this ex- 
pressive temennah is called into action, it seems 
as if a whole chapter would scarcely suffice to 
describe them all. But we will content ourselves 
with its demonstration upon the arrival of a 
guest among a company of some fifteen or twen- 
ty persons, 

As soon as the visitor is seated, the hostess 
welcomes her guest by a temennah, which is ac- 
knowledged by the same signal, and reiterated 
by each person in the company successively, ac- 
cording to her rank. 

Now another round commences. The lady of 
the house makes a new temennah, which signi- 
fies, “How do you do?” Another temennah 
from the visitor is equivalent to an acknowledg- 
ment of thanks, who, with the same gesture, in- 
timates a desire to know the state of her hostess’s 
health. This Quaker-meeting-like style of receiv- 
ing company might be ludicrously illustrated in 
American society by substituting bows for temen- 
nahs, if, indeed, the ladies could be expected to 
preserve the requisite silence and gravity of de- 
meanor. 

In Turkey every attention or compliment brings 
its train of temennahs, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that no mathematician has yet arisen in 
Turkey capable of producing a regular formula 
for their exact computation. The meddahs, how- 
ever, or the famous story-tellers of the East, who 
are the best critics, sometimes endeavor to exhibit 
the danger of too great an excess of this act of 
politeness. 

They say there was once a worthy hodja, or 
school-master, who was very punctilious. Desirous 
that all his scholars should realize the importance 
of true politeness, he insisted that when he drank 
water not a single one of them should omit to 
exclaim, with a respectful temennah, “ A fiyet 
olsoon hodja effendi,” or may it do you much good, 
respected master; and when he sneezed, they 
were all to clap their hands and vociferate, “ Haiyr 
ola hodja effendi, or, good luck to the master. 
The means employed by this worthy school-mas- 
ter to inforce his lessons may be readily guessed 
by others of the same profession, but that the 
desired effect was produced there is no doubt. 

There was a deep well from which the scholars 
had to draw water for their own use. One day 
it was reported to the teacher that the bucket 
had fallen in the well. The hodja, after many 
vain efforts to fish it up, resolved to descend by 
means of a rope, and the scholars were called 
upon to assist in his descent and ascent. The 
hodja was accordingly lowered into the well, 
and at a given signal the boys began to pull 
him up. But as he approached the mouth of the 
well the change of the atmosphere titillating his 
nostrils, unfortunately made him sneeze, when 
the well-trained pupils, instinctively making the 
temennah and clapping their hands, let go the 
rope and shouted, “ Haiyr ola hodja effendi” 
(good luck to the master). 

But retournons a nos moutons, After the vis- 
itor is seated and the usual temennahs ex- 


changed, long chibouques with amber mouth- 
pieces, sometimes set in diamonds, are offered 
by the hallayiks, or slave girls, after which sweet- 
meats are served, of which only a teaspoonful is 
to be taken, and water in goblets, then coffee. 
This beverage is served in small porcelain cups, 





in stands of silver or gold, sometimes enamelled 


and set in diamonds, which ceremony is thus po- 
etically described by Lord Byron; 
“ And Mocha’s berry, from Arabia pure, 
In small fine china cups, came in at last; 
Gold cups of filigree, made to secure 
The hand from burning, underneath them placed.” 

Although there are certain ceremonies which 
are never omitted as matters of form, their in- 
tercourse with each other is most unsophistica- 
ted. Mutual criticism and inspection of toilettes, 
catechising about prices, ete., are indulged in as 
matters of course, and with childish simplicity, 
and if by chance the guest is a European lady, 
the scrutiny is the more intense; so that those 
who desire to visit Turkish harems must go pre- 
pared to undergo the most thorough examination 
with smiles and good-humor, the only satisfac- 
tion being a genuine retaliation upon the fair 
hannums, who would feel exceedingly flattered 
thereby, and by no means dream of being offend- 
ed. The whole establishment is shown to visit- 
ors, as one way of entertaining them, and fre- 
quently they call in the dancing girls with their 
merry castanets. 2 

Upon intimation of departure, sherbet is served, 
after which the visit is terminated, and the guest 
reconducted in the manner in which she was re- 
ceived. 


THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avutuor or “ A Laoproran,” “ Far rrom Tur Mappina 
Crown,” “Tue Mayor or Castexrseiper,” ero. 





CHAPTER XXXIV 

T was at the beginning of April, a few days 

after the meeting between Grace and Mrs, 
Charmond in the wood, that Fitzpiers, just re- 
turned from London, was travelling from Sher- 
ton-Abbas to Hintock in a hired carriage. In 
his eye there was a doubtful light, and the lines 
of his refined face showed a vague disquietude. 
He appeared now like one of those who impress 
the beholder as having suffered wrong in being 
born. 

His position was in truth gloomy, and to his 
appreciative mind it seemed even gloomier than it 
was. His practice had been slowly dwindling of 
late, and now threatened to die out altogether, the 
irrepressible old Doctor Jones capturing patients 
up to Fitzpiers’s very door. Fitzpiers knew only 
too well the latest and greatest cause of his unpop- 
ularity ; and yet, so illogical is man, the second 
branch of his sadness grew out of a remedial 
measure proposed for the first—a letter from 
Felice Charmond imploring him not to see her 
again. To bring about their severance still more 
effectually, she added she had decided during 
his absence upon almost immediate departure 
for the Continent. 

The time was that dull interval in a woodland- 
er’s life which coincides with great activity in 
the life of the woodland itself—a period following 
the close of the winter tree-cutting, and preceding 
the barking season, when the saps are just be- 
ginning to heave with the force of hydraulic lifts 
inside all the trunks of the forest. : 

Winterborne’s contract was completed, and 
the plantations were deserted. It was dusk; 
there were no leaves as yet; the nightingales 
would not begin to sing for a fortnight; and “ the 
Mother of the Months” was in her most attenu- 
ated phase—starved and bent to a mere bowed 
skeleton, which glided along behind the bare 
twigs in Fitzpiers’s company. 

When he reached home he went straight up 
to his wife’s sitting-room. He found it deserted, 
and without a fire. He had mentioned no day 
for his return; nevertheless he wondered why 
she was not there waiting to receive him. On 
descending to the other wing of the house and 
inquiring of Mrs, Melbury he learnt with much 
surprise that Grace had gone on a visit to an ac- 
quaintance at Shottsford-Forum, three days ear- 
lier; that tidings had on this morning reached 
her father of her being very unwell there, in con- 
sequence of which he had ridden over to see her. 

Fitzpiers went upstairs again, and the little 
drawing-room, now lighted by a solitary candle, 
was not rendered more cheerful by the entrance 
of Grammer Oliver with an apron full of wood, 
which she threw on the hearth while she raked 
out the grate and rattled about the fire-irons, with 
a view to making things comfortable. Fitzpiers 
considered that Grace ought to have let him know 
her plans more accurately before leaving home 
in a freak like this. He went desultorily to the 
window, the blind of which had not been pull- 
ed down, and looked out at the thin, fast-sink- 
ing moon, and at the tall stalk of smoke rising 
from the top of Suke Damson’s chimney, signi- 
fying that the young woman had just lit her 
fire to prepare supper. He became conscious of 
a discussion in progress on the opposite side of 
the court. Somebody had looked over the wall 
to talk to the sawyers, and was telling them in a 
loud voice news in which the name of Mrs. Char- 
mond soon arrested his ears. 

“Grammer, don’t make so much noise with 
that grate,” said the surgeon: at which Grammer 
reared herself upon her knees and held the fuel 
suspended in her hand, while Fitzpiers half opened 
the casement. 

“She is off to foreign lands again at last—hev 
made up her mind quite sudden like—and it is 
thoughted she'll leave in a day or two. She’s been 
all as if her mind were low for some days past— 
with a sort of sorrow in her face, as if she re- 
proached her own soul. She’s the wrong sort of 
woman for Hintock—hardly knowing a beech 
from a woak—that Town, But I don’t care who 
the man is, she’s been a very kind friend to me. 
Well, the day after to-morrow is the Sabbath-day, 
and without charity we are but tinkling simples ; 
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but this I do say, that her going will be a blessed 
thing for a certain married couple who remain.” 

The fire was lighted, and Fitzpiers sat down in 
front of it, restless us the last leaf upon a tree. 
“A sort of sorrow in her face, as if she reproach 
ed her own soul.” Poor Felice! How Felice’s 
frame must be pulsing under the conditions of 
which he had just heard the caricature! how her 
fair temples must ache{ what a mood of wretch- 
edness she must be int But for this mixing up 
of his name with hers, and her determination to 
sunder their too close acquaintance on that ac- 
count, she would probably have sent for him 
professionally. She was now sitting alone, suf. 
fering, perhaps wishing she had not forbidden 
him to come again. 

Unable to remain in this loneiy room any long- 
er, or to wait for the meal which was in course 
of preparation, he made himself ready for riding, 
descended to the yard, stood by the stable-door 
while Darling was being saddled, and rode off 
down the lane. He would have preferred walk- 
ing, but was weary with his day’s travel. 

As he approached the door of Marty South’s 
cottage, which it was necessary to pass on his 
way, she came from the porch as if she had been 
awaiting him, and met him in the middle of the 
road, holding up a letter. Fitzpiers took it with- 
out stopping, and asked over his shoulder from 
whom it came. 

Marty hesitated. “From me,” she said, shyly, 
though with noticeable firmness. 

This letter contained, in fact, Marty’s declara- 
tion that she was the original owner of Mrs. Char- 
mond’s supplementary locks, and inclosed a sam- 
ple from the native stock, which had grown con- 
siderably by this time. It was her long contem- 
plated apple of discord, and much her hand trem- 
bled as she handed the document up to him, 

But it was impossible on account of the gloom 
for Fitzpiers to read it then, while he had the cu- 
riosity to do so; and he put it in his pocket. 
His imagination having already centred itself on 
Hintock House, in his pocket the letter remained 
unopened and forgotten, all the while that Marty 
was hopefully picturing its excellent weaning af- 
fect upon him. 

He was not long in reaching the precincts of 
the Manor House. He drew rein under a group 
of dark oaks commanding a view of the front, 
and reflected awhile. His entry would not be al- 
together unnatural in the circumstances of her 
possible indisposition, but upon the whole he 
thought it best to avoid riding up to the door. 
By silently approaching he could retreat unob- 
served in the event of her not being alone. There- 
upon he dismounted, hitched Darling to a stray 
bough hanging a little below the general brows- 
ing line of the trees, and proceeded to the door 
on foot, 

In the mean time Melbury had returned from 
Shottsford-Forum. The great court or quadran- 
gle of the timber-merchant’s house, divided from 
the shady lane by an ivy-covered wall, was enter- 
ed by two white gates, one standing near each ex- 
tremity of the wall. It had so happened that at 
the moment when Fitzpiers was riding out at the 
lower gate on his way to the Manor House, Mei- 
bury was approaching the upper gate to enter it. 
Fitzpiers, being in front of Melbury, was seen by 
the latter; but the surgeon, never turning his 
head, did not observe his father-in-law, ambling 
slowly and silently along under the trees, though 
his horse too was a gray one. 

“ How is Grace ?” said his wife, as soon as he 
entered. 

Melbury looked gloomy. “She is not at all 
well,” he said. “1 don’t like the looks of her 
at all. I couldn’t bear the notion of her biding 
away in a strange place any longer, and I begged 
her to let me get her home. At last she agreed 
to it, but not till after much persuading, IT was 
then sorry that I rode over instead of driving; 
but I have hired a nice comfortable carriage— 
the easiest-going I could get—and she'll be here 
in a couple of hours or less. I rode on ahead to 
tell you to get her room ready; but I see her 
husband has come back.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Melbury, She expressed her 
concern that her husband had hired a carriage 
all the way from Shottsford. “What it will 
cost!” she said. 

“T don’t care what it costs!” he exclaimed, 
testily. ‘I was determined to get her home. 
Why she went away I can’t think! She acts in 
a way that is not at all likely to mend matters 
as far as I can see.” (Grace had not told her 
father of her interview with Mrs. Charmond, and 
the disclosure that had been whispered in her 
startled ear.) “Since Edgar is come,” he con- 
tinued, “he might have waited in till I got back, 
to ask me how she was, if only for a compliment, 
I saw him go out; where is he gone?” 

Mrs. Melbury did not know positively, but she 
told her husband that there was not much doubt 
about the place of his first visit after an absence. 
She had, in fact, seen Fitzpiers take the direction 
of the Manor House. 

Melbury said no more. It was exasperating 
to him that just at this moment, when there was 
every reason for Fitzpiers to stay in-doors, or at 
any rate to ride along the Shottsford road to 
meet his ailing wife, he should be doing despite 
to her by going elsewhere. The old man went 
out-of-doors again, and his horse being hard- 
ly unsaddled as yet, he told Upjohn to retighten 
the girths, when he again mounted, and rode off 
at the heels of the surgeon. 

By the time that Melbury reached the park 
he was prepared to go any lengths in combating 
this rank and reckless errantry of his daughter's 
husband. He would fetch home Edgar Fitzpiers 
to-night by some means, rough or fair: in his 
view there could come of his interference nothing 
worse than what existed at present. And yet to 
every bad there is a worse. 

He had entered by the bridle-gate which ad- 
mitted to the park on this side, and cantered over 
the soft turf almost in the tracks of Fitzpiers’s 
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horse, till he reached the clump of trees under 
which his precursor had halted. The whitish 
object that was indistinctly visible here in the 
gloom of the boughs he found to be Darling, as 
left by Fitzpiers. 

“D—n him! why did he not ride up to the 
house in an honest way ?” said Melbury. 

He profited by Fitzpiers’s example ; dismount- 
ing, he tied his horse under an adjoining tree, and 
went on to the house on foot, as the other had 
done. He was no longer disposed to stick at 
trifles in his investigation, and did not hesitate 
to gently open the front door without ringing. 

The large square hall, with its oak floor, stair- 
case, and wainscot, was lighted by a dim lamp 
hanging from a beam. Not a soul was visible. 
He went into the corridor and listened at a door 
which he knew to be that of the drawing-room ; 
there was no sound, and on turning the handle 
he found the room empty. A fire burning low 
in the grate was the sole light of the apartment ; 
its beams flashed mockingly on the somewhat 
showy Versaillese furniture and gilding here, in 
style as unlike that of the structural parts of the 
building as it was possible to be, and probably 
introduced by Felice to counteract the fine old- 
English gloom of the place. Disappointed in his 
hope of confronting his son-in-law here, he went 
on to the dining-room; this was without light or 
fire, and pervaded by a cold atmosphere, which 
signified that she had not dined there that day. 

By this time Melbury’s mood had a little molli- 
fied. Everything here was so pacific, so unag 
gressive in its repose, that he was no longer in- 
cited to provoke a collision with Fitzpiers or 
with anybody. The comparative stateliness of 
the apartments influenced him to an emotion, 
rather than to a belief, that where all was out- 
wardly so good and proper there could not be 
quite that delinqueney within which he had sus- 
pected. It occurred to him, too, that even if his 
suspicion were justified, his abrupt, if not un- 
warrantable, entry into the house might end in 


‘confounding its inhabitant at the expense of his 


daughter’s dignity and his own. Any ill result 
would be pretty sure to hit Grace hardest in the 
long-run. He would, after all, adopt the more 
rational course, and plead with Fitzpiers private- 
ly, as he had pleaded with Mrs. Charmond. 

He accordingly retreated as silently as he had 
come. Passing the door of the drawing-room 
anew, he fancied that he heard a noise within 
which was not the crackling of the fire. Mel- 
bury gently re-opened the door to a distance of 
a few inches, and saw at the opposite window two 
figures in the act of stepping out—a man and a 
woman—in whom he recognized the lady of the 
house and his son-in-law. Ina moment they had 
disappeared amid the gloom of the lawn. 

He returned into the hail, and let himself out by 
the carriage-entrance door, coming round to the 
lawn front in time to see the two figures parting 
at the railing which divided the precincts of the 
house from the open park. Mrs, Charmond turn- 
ed to hasten back immediately that Fitzpiers had 
left her side,and he was speedily absorbed into 
the duskiness of the trtes. 

Melbury waited till Mrs. Charmond had re-enter- 
ed the drawing-room, and then followed after Fitz- 
piers, thinking that he would allow the latter to 
mount and ride ahead a little way before over- 
taking him, and giving him a piece of his mind. 
His son-in-law might possibly see the second 
horse near his own; but that would do him no 
harm, and might prepare him for what he was to 
expect. 

The event, however, was different from the 
plan. On plunging into the thick shade of the 
clump of oaks, he could not perceive his horse 
Blossom anywhere ; but feeling his way carefully 
along, he by-and-by discerned Fitzpiers’s mare 
Darling still standing as before under the adjoin- 
ing tree. For a moment Melbury thought that 
his own horse, being young and strong, had broken 
away from her fastening ; but on listening intent- 
ly he could hear her ambling comfortably along 
a little way ahead, and a creaking of the saddle, 
which showed that she had a rider. Walking on 
as far as the small gate in the corner of the park, 
he met a laborer, who, in reply to Melbury’s in- 
quiry if he had seen any person on a gray horse, 
said that he had only met Dr. Fitzpiers. 

It was just what Melbury had begun to sus- 
pect: Fitzpiers had mounted the mare which did 
not belong to him in mistake for his own—an 
oversight easily explicable, in a man ever unwit- 
ting in horseflesh, by the darkness of the spot 
and the near similarity of the animals in appear- 
ance, though Melbury’s was readily enough seen 
to be the grayer horse by day. He hastened 
back, and did what seemed best in the circum- 
stances—got upon old Darling, and rode rapidly 
after Fitzpiers. 

Melbury had just entered the wood, and was 
winding along the cartway which led through 
it, channelled deep in the leaf mould with large 
ruts that were formed by the timber wagons in 
fetching the spoil of the plantations, when all at 
once he descried in -front, at a point where the 
road took a turning round a large chestnut-tree, 
the form of his own horse Blossom, at which 
Melbury quickened Darling’s pace, thinking to 
come up with Fitzpierg, 

Nearer view revealéd that the horse had no 
rider. At Melbury’s approach it galloped friski- 
ly away under the trees in a homeward direction. 
Thinking something was wrong, the timber-mer- 
chant dismounted as soon as he reached: the 
chestnut, and after feeling about for a minute or 
two discovered Fitzpiers lying on the ground. 

“ Here—help!” cried the latter, as soon as he 
felt Melbury’s touch; “I have been thrown off, 
but there’s not much harm done, I think.” 

Since Melbury could not now very well read 
the younger man the lecture he had intended, 
and as friendliness would be hypocrisy, his in- 
stinct was to speak not a single word to his son- 
in-law. He raised Fitzpiers into a sitting pos- 
ture, and found that he was a little stunned and 





stupefied, but, as he had said, not otherwise hurt. 
How this fall had come about was re: udily con- 
jecturable: Fitzpiers, imagining there was only 
old Darling under him, had been taken unawares 
by the younger horse’s sprightliness. 

Melbury was a traveller of the old-fashioned 
sort; having just come from Shottsford-Forum, 
he still had in his pocket the pilgrim’s flask of 
rum which he always carried on journeys exceed- 
ing a dozen miles, though he seldom drank much 
of it. He poured it down the surgeon’s throat 
with such effect that he quickly revived. Mel- 
bury got him on his legs; but the question was 
what to do with him. He could not walk more 
than a few steps, and the other horse had gone 
away. 

With great exertion Melbury contrived to get 
him astride Darling, mounting himself behind, 
and holding Fitzpiers round his waist with one 
arm. Darling being broad, straight-backed, and 
high in the withers, was well able to carry dou- 
ble, at any rate as far as Hintock, and at a gentle 
pace. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





WEDLOCK. 
By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


DREAM of days when you and I 
I Walked in the balmy summer weather, 
And spoke of love that holds together 
Two human lives until they die— 


Of faith which is the precious soul 
And spring of love that never falters, 
That neither flies, nor fears, nor alters 
While the recurrent summers roll... . 


The dreaming days are dead; but we 
Have felt the old, sweet fire awaken 
Within our hearts, and you have taken 

The love that is the life of me; 





And you have given yourself, the light, 
The tender spirit, and who shall wonder 
If time, the slayer, shall dread to sunder 

Two hearts that beat like ours to-night ? 





CONCERNING SHETLANDERS. 

VHE Shetland and Orkney islands belonged to 
| Norway until 1468, when, as history informs 
us, “they were impledged to James the Third of 
Scotland as a part of the dowry given with his 
queen,” for about that time he was married to 
Princess Margaret of Denmark. It is added that 
“these islands were never redeemed.” 

Shetlanders are a small, active, and hardy peo- 
ple, very genial too, and distinguished, whether 
rich or poor, for very industrious habits. No less 
are they noted for intense love of country. 

Much of the farm-work is carried on by the 
women of the household. Fields and gardens are 
their great delight. They are adepts in culinary 
lore, and spin, weave, and make up stores of house- 
hold linen and flannels. No less successfully do 
they cut and make all family clothing, and as well 
pride themselves upon the number of bags of 
stockings, thick and warm, which they exhibit to 
neighbors and friends with intense satisfaction. 
Thrift and thoughtfulness develop many bright 
touches of ornamentation, but the maiden’s own 
wit must devise the outlining, her own dainty touch 
accomplish the delicate needle-work, Shops full 
of beautiful patterns and gay-hued materials are 
unknown joys in Shetlandom. The flowers of the 
field and the trees of the wood must furnish not 
only patterns, but the coloring needed for their 
wools and threads. Every maiden must be her 
own purveyor for every pigment needed. 

The great luxury of the peasant women is tea- 
drinking. This article, brought from distant ports, 
would be beyond their means unless secured by 
exchange, and is said to be a universal means of 
payment for little services rendered. An errand 
involving hours of travel will be cheerfully ac- 
complished for “ one drawing” of the yearned-for 
refreshment, and this may be said of many house- 
hold services. Skilful spinners will gladly “ give 
many turns to the wheel” for a complement of 
the delicious beverage. 

Sheep are largely a source of trade to farm- 
ers of these islands; the mutton is dark in col- 
or and of fine flavor, the fleece is soft and of 
such delicate texture that from it may be spun a 
thread as filmy as daintiest cambric: one thou- 
sand yards are often spun from one ounce: of 
wool, each thread being threefold, thus making 
three thousand vards in all. Stockings knit from 
this can be drawn through a finger-ring, and for 
such delicate hosiery two guineas per pair, or 
even more, are often paid. Within a few years 
more and more of this exquisite thread is used in 
making shawls, pure white or dark gray, which 
command very high prices; they are like cob- 
webs for delicacy and lightness. 

What the camel is to an Arab, the sure-footed, 
tough-fibred pony is to the Shetlander. One fa- 
miliar with their customs has said that though 
bred wild on the heaths, the “shelties,” as the 
ponies are sometimes called, can be tamed in one 
night. The hunter, throwing his lasso with skill, 
secures a frisky colt, and for twenty-four hours 
keeps him a prisoner. The small creature hears 
no other voice than his master’s; the hunter 
feeds and caresses him, and gradually the terri- 
ble restlessness subsides. Hereafte 1 he becomes 
a docile, affectionate burden-bearer and compan- 
ion. He needs no stable, and has a happy faculty 
of enjoying whatever he finds to eat. A dun-col- 
ored “sheltie” of exquisite symmetry, seen by a 
tourist, could stand under a dining table, and a 
little lady could seat herself upon its back without 
lifting her feet from the ground. They are favor- 
ites for the saddle, and many are sent to other 
countries for the pleasure of ladies and chil- 
dren. 








Nearly 
are pais be attentive to the te religious 
services of their Church. 

As everywhere else in the world, superstitions 
have crept in among these simple-hearted island- 
ers, and are handed down from one generation 
to another. Notably is that called “ cured by 
the coin.” For the scrofula nothing is regarded 
as so efficacious as “the touch of a royal hand.” 
As a substitute, a few crowns or half-crowns of 
the coinage of Charles the First, carefully hand- 
ed down from father to son, are accevted as ef- 
fectual. 





THE PIPES. 


N city life the health of the house is in the 
pipes, and if anything is wrong in them, there 
is death in the cup. But many a woman hesi- 
tates to call in the plumber lest, when he goes, 
his bill should take the house with it, pipes and 
all. If she feels in this way, and yet suspects a 
leak that may be letting in diphtheria and typhoid 
air on her family, let her buy a vial of oil of pep- 
permint, a couple of ounces, and having appoint- 
ed others to follow the course of the pipes through 
other parts of the house, let her go herself to the 
topmost basin of the topmost floor, close the door 
of the room before uncorking the vial, fill the 
basin there full of scalding water, into which her 
peppermint oil shall be poured, and then pull up 
the stopper and let the contents of the basin es- 
cape as usual. If the other people, who are fol- 
lowing the course of the pipes, detect nowhere at 
the remaining basins, or along the walls, or at 
any exposed points, the odor of the peppermint 
oil, then she may be tolerably sure that there 1s 
no leak in the pipes. For where there is the 
most infinitesimal pin-hole of a leak the power- 
ful aroma will force its way and be at once ree- 
ognized, whereupon the plumber, regardless of 
expense, should be summoned without loss of 
time. 





LIFE IN A CIRCUS. 
See illustrations on double page. 


a news that the “circus coming” is a 
piece of intelligence that makes the hearts 
of all boys and girls beat with jovful anticipa- 
tion, and does not leave untouched the breasts of 
the older members of society. In many regions, 
indeed, the travelling cireus is the only form in 
which the inhabitants take their public enter- 
tainments, and its annual coming is a red-letter 
day in the lives of our citizens whom fate com- 
pels to dwell remote, unfriended, and melancholy, 
out of reach of theatres and operas and such 
worldly amusements. Why a cireus should be 
considered, in the language of Artemus Ward, as 
“a highly moral” show, surpassing in this qual- 
ity of morality such exhibitions as Hamlet or the 
Huguenots, is hard to say. Certain it is, however, 
that grave divines who hold up their hands at the 
wickedness of theatres find no evil in contempla- 
ting the graceful performances of Madame Cora- 
lie dei Cavalli, “the Star Rider of the Pampas,” 
as she caracoles about on her bare-backed steed, 
and decked with the shortest of petticoats and 
the biggest of glass jewels, plunges recklessly ou 
in her mad career over scarfs, through hoops, 
and over hurdles, to the music of the brassiest of 
brass bands. 





As soon as the glaring posters are displayed on 
the walls and fences, the children begin to save 
up their nickels and dimes, and the parents dis- 
cuss once more whether they shall let the little 
ones go by themselves or must go with them. As 
usual, the latter alternative is taken, and papa and 
mamma are duly seen in the tented ring, laugh- 
ing at the clown and feeding the elephant. For 
genuine, unalloyed love of the circus, however, 
we must go to the South, and gaze on the wild en- 
thusiasin of its African patrons. The circus day 
is their only holiday, and they come to it in their 
best clothes, and from distances which b/asé towns 
folk would not traverse for anything. For them 
it is the revelation of a new world of splendor 
and grace and daring, of strange beasts and thrill- 
ing music. It is the summer, of course, when 
the circus, with its trained horses, elephants, and 
monstrosities, sets out on its travels. The first 
thing to be done is to put up the tent; the ring 
is soon measured out, the great central pole rear- 
ed aloft, the immense folds of canvas stretched, 
and the rows of benches placed tier above tier. 
The quickness with which all this is done is sim- 
ply wonderful, and tells of trained experience and 
careful preparation. 

The first great event is the street procession. 
The imaginative posters and bills have whetted 
the public appetite; the procession must make 
every mouth water for the good things inside the 
tent. The parade delicately suggests the rule- 
of-three sum, “If the parade is so much more 
wonderful than the poster, how much more so will 
the performances be?’ One thing is certain— 
the procession never lacks spectators, and always 
creates a sensation. On they come, princesses 
with glittering crowns throned on elephants, 
swarthy monarchs perched on camels, fair dames 
and chivalric knights, all feathers and cotton vel- 
vet, gods and goddesses with robes more or less 
soiled with earthly mud, and gayly caparisoned 
horses curveting and prancing. The show passes, 
and every little boy is resolved to get in by fair 
means or foul. The performances in the ring, 
who does not know? We have spoken of the 
lady rider and her graceful act, the paper hoops 
through which she springs, and the gay ribbons 
she hops over; then there is the gentleman rider, 
with one foot on the horse’s head and the other 
on the shoulder, or else riding six horses all at 
once; then come the trapeze performer, the 
ground and lofty tumbling, the tight and slack 
rope dancing, and amid all and through all the 
ubiquitous clown with his well-worn jokes. 
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Then there are the side shows—the fat men, the 
dwarfs, the real mermaid, the last idiot who jump- 
ed from a bridge,and other attractions—through 
which the crowd wanders at its own sweet will, 
occasionally getting a scare, like the nurse-maid 
in our engraving, as the elephant snatches off her 
bonnet. So with little shrieks of dismay, with 
roars of laughter, and with gaping astonishment, 
or sometimes with a sudden sinking of the heart 
as some daring performer seems on the point of 
failing, the performance goes on to its end, and 
the weary performers have a rest. It is not an 
easy life, this life of the circus, travelling in all 
kinds of weather, a monotonous round of per- 
formances, and hard work all the time. Both 
man and beast are glad when the task is over 
and some repose can be taken. But is it ever 
over? The “fiery untamed steed” of the ring 
becomes the patient shaft-horse in the wagon, 
and the gallant rider holds most prosaic reins, as 
they jog on their way to some new spot, where 
they will meet a new set of amateurs, bound to 
photograph everything they can bring within the 
focus of their box. 





ANSWHRS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


M. L. S.—Put three rows of loops of very narrow 
white satin ribbon in the neck and sleeves of your 
dark blue dress, You need not add lace or étamine 
folds unless they are especially becoming to you 

Lyora E. B.—It is always the fashion for single gen- 
tlemen or ms arried gentlemen to have “ Mr.” engraved 
on their cards; a small oblong card is proper for gen- 
tlemen. 

Youne Housr-Keever.—lIf an oyster pie be served for 
a simple dinner, it might come after the soup in place 
of fish. If for a more elaborate dinner, it ought to 
come after the roast. It should be always eaten with 
a fork, never with a spoon. 

Katuarine Marie.—Any classical dictionary will 
give you the information you desire. 

A Sunsorisen.—It is proper for the young lady ‘smo- 
ther to invite young men to a party if her daughter 
has met them, but it is not proper for the young 
lady to do it herself. It makes no difference whether 
the mother knows them or not, she is the person to 
send the invitation. 

Ex.sts M. R.—A married woman should always sign 
her name ** Lucy M. Wright,” or write it out in full, if 
it pleases her to do so. She must not, however, sign 
it ** Mrs. Lucy M. Wright.” A tea gown is worn at after- 
noon .ea at home or in the morning. They are worn 
at a twelve-o’clock breakfast sometimes in a lady’s 
own house. Of course send wedding cards to a young 
gentleman—why not? 

Cuwaeo.—The etiquette of mourning is rather un- 
defined as to making return for civilities after a period 
of seclusion. We should advise sending cards to al! 
one’s friends, and the writing of grateful notes to those 
who had shown particular courtesy 

Ignonanok.—It is not the custom in New York at 
an evening wedding, if people go without bonnets, to 
leave their cards. The wedding has then the charac 
ter of a party, but at morning weddings, where the re- 
ception is general, it is the custom to leave cards. 
Ladies can hardly carry a card-case with evening 
dress, 

AN Ipraress Woman.—Cover the pink parts of 
your dress with black French lace, or else remove the 
pink, and use striped or watered silk instead. 

A. —Get black plush instead of seal brown, as the 
latter cannot be mistaken for seal-skin, and is even 
more becoming than velvet. We cannot advise you 
what text-book to use. " 

Erurt.G.—Have your white silk dress cut in V shape 
back and front, or else in U shape in front and high 
behind. Catch up the front drapery high on one hip, 
and have pleats or pearl passementerie down that side 
Get golden brown or else blue velvet for a carriage 
dress, and a black plush wrap, which should be long in 
front and short behind, with beaded garniture and 
edging of fur. Get dull terra-cotta red for your suit, 
unless you prefer scabieuse, which is a red-purple 
shade now fashionable in Paris. 

Many Reavres.—Carriage costumes for afternoon 
calls are usually without a demi-train, though the long 
skirt is not objectionable. The demi-train is most 
used at home for receiving. Corsage bouquets of 
large size have lost favor, but two or three long- 
stemmed flowers—the so-called English posy — are 
still worn by those who find them becoming 

A Sunsoriser.—The pure white dress is suitable for 
mourning evening dreve, and either black or white 
slippers are appropri: ite. 

A Ten Years’ Sussontser.—It is now the custom 
with fashionable people to open their country houses 
during Christmas and New-Year’s, and entertain their 
friends there, instead “a receivi ng calls in their city 
homes on New-year’s Da 

. E. 8.—A black Henrietta cloth dress not intended 
for mourning dress should have silk passementerie in 
braiding pattern for trimming, and may have a vest of 
white moire, or of pleated "Be ngaline, and some fur 
trimming on the skirt—such as black marten or else 
Persian or Russian lamb-skin 

Mrs. P.—Black plush instead of brown seal plush is 
liked for mantles, with passementerie and fur trim- 
ming 

A Patron oF tur ‘‘ Bazan.”—Wear your handsom- 
est street costume at the afternoon wedding of your 
friend. As you have worn mourning nine months for 
your father, you might omit your veil on this occasion. 

Sunsortmen.—The working patterns you mention 
will not be given. Any reliable fancy-goods store will 
have the designs stamped for you 

Jim.—Take soup from the side of the spoon, not 
from the point 

Preay.—Black silk stockings and black kid slippers 
can be worn with any evening dress by a girl of thir- 
teen years. 

Brookiyn Sussoriver.—We do not give addresses 
in this column 

Frank.—If by Persian cloth you mean an imitation of 
black Persian lamb or Astrakhan, it will trim your blue 
cloth prettily made as a border on the lower skirt, a 

vest on the basque, and large square pockets on the 
sides of the very long draped over-skirt. Have a jack- 
et of the blue cloth or of the Persian, as you choose 

L. A.—The Bazar does not furnish addresses to its 
readers, but the cloth you mention is a closely twilled 
English wool goods that any first-class merchant ought 
to be able to gt for you. 

Mus. B. F. -The mourning fringe or else some 
black fur wil probably make your wrap all right. 

J. L. F.—Wovu! dresses are still worn in the evening, 
but not so generally as when first introduced J 
pretty white, pink, or blue nuns’ veiling dress, with 
plenty of lace and velvet trimming, or else made up 
with silver or gilt braid and some velvet, will be suit- 
able for any young girl in her teens. 

Inqurrer.—There is a tendency toward using lighter 
gray shades for trousers for dress occasions in the day- 
time, but “lavender pantaloons” are not revived, and 
are not worn here except by foreigners 

Saute T.—The white fox muff is admissible at an y 
time, but is not particularly fashionable. Wear tan- 
colored gloves with the black suit at the opera. 
cloth jacket is the most stylish inexpensive garment 
for ayounglady. Black silk is more fashionable than 
satin, but neither is in favor for a young lady’s street 
dress—wool is preferred. Use your white fox furona 
white evening cloak. Jerseys are worn for service, 
not as fashionable garments. Lace, or a frill, or folds 
of lisse, narrow ribbon loops, or a ribbon with a bow 
should be worn with a silk or satin dress. Black wool 
suits arestylishly worn by unmarried ladies of thirty 
Use either a silk or a wool skirt with the striped cam- 
el’s-hair. 
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MARY’S TRICK. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
- H, Charley! don’t, don’t go. 
fectly crazy if you do.” 

“Nonsense! You're a little goose, Moll. I 
shall be just as safe looking down at you as you 
will be looking up at me. The professor knows 
the ropes.” 

“Yes, but neither you nor he knows the wea- 
ther, or the way of the wind, or where you'll come 
doWn, or anything, and I shall be in a lohg ag- 
ony till I hear from you, and perhaps—” Mary 
Mitchell shuddered, and hid her face; the alter- 
native was too dreadful, She was a delicate, 
dark-haired little creature, with soft dark eyes, a 
shape like a fairy, a sparkling, fascinating look 
and way that had utterly taken captive the good- 
humored, fair-faced voung fellow to whom she 
had been married nearly a year. Charley Mitch- 
ell was devoted to his wife before they were mar- 
ried, and bad been really her slave for the time ; 
but the novelty of “ love’s young dream” had worn 
off now, naturally enough, and he began to assert 
himself, man fashion, to have his own way, to 
order her goings as well as his own, and in any 
slight matter of disagreement to consider that 
she must yield, not he. Mary was extremely in 
love with her husband, more perhaps than she 
had been with her lover. She gave up her own 
ways and wishes with the sweetest acquiescence, 
waited on him, remembered his slightest tastes, 
dressed to please him, interfered with the very 
cook in the kitchen to be sure that his fastidious 
appetite should be suited, and even forbore— 
height of feminine goodness !—to intrude on his 
leisure hours that loveliest of babies, who almost 
disputed precedence with its father in her tender 
heart. She devoted herself to the tiny daughter 
whenever Charley was at his business or his plea- 
sure elsewhere, but the moment it was time for 
his return she gave that precious morsel into the 
nurse’s arms, and even forbore to talk about it, 
though she could not understand why Charley 
should keep out of the nursery, and never ask to 
have baby brought down in the evening. How- 
ever, it was all right, inasmuch as he did it, and 
in that faith her life went on smoothly enough 
till to-day, when suddenly Charles interrupted her 
dinner with the carelessly spoken remark, “‘ Molly, 
I'm thinking of going up with Woods, Saturday.” 

“Going where ?” she asked. 

“Why, up in Woods’s new balloon.” 

Moily turned pale. The dancing sparkle died 
out of her eyes; she began to implore, and he to 
treat her objections with ridicule, till she burst 
into a flood of tears. 

Then he got angry “Don’t make a foo of 
yourself,” he snapped. “Lots of people have 
made ascensions before now, and come down all 
right. Woods has been up a hundred and fifty 
times, and hasn’t a scratch to show. I’ve always 
been keen to go up in a balloon, and waiting for 
a chance. Now it’s come,andI’m going. I have 
paid my share in the thing. Huntington goes 
too, as well as Woods; so it’s all settled, and you 
may as well stop crying.” 

But she didn’t. She even cried the harder; 
and, tired of the scene, Mr. Mitchell left the par- 
lor, groped for his hat in the dim hall, and 
slammed the front-door behind him as he went 
to meet Woods and Huntington in order to con- 
sult about their aerial voyage. 

Mary was sensitive and imaginative both, un- 
luckily for her; and when she heard that door 
slam, it seemed to her as if her happiness was 
gone forever. Charley could not love her and 
speak to her so; leave her in anger just because 
she begged him not to risk his life. Swift as 
thought could fly she went over a long vista of 
horrors—a loveless life, a wretched home, her baby 
brought up in the bitter atmosphere that temper 
and selfishness create wherever they are domi- 
nant, her own early death of a broken heart, a 
dreadful step-mother for baby, and so on, till she 
lost all self-control, and the nurse, coming in to 
say that she had left baby asleep and was going 
to her own dinner, found Mrs. Mitchell gasping in 
hysterics, all alone. Nora had quick wit, and 
picking up the little mistress in her strong arms, 
carried her into the library, and then rang the 
bell for the waiter to remove dinner. 

“Sure an’ it’s not aiten!” said that indignant 
functionary. ‘They niver sounded the bell, and 
Ellen was gettin’ the ices for me till I'd take up 
dessert.” 

“Well, you big omadhawn, don’t I tell ye 
the missis is sick, an’ the master run afther the 
doctor ?” 

“O—w, ’tis that a-way, then!’ muttered Pat- 
rick, as Nora slipped past him with some ice- 
water. Copious applications of that fluid soon 
brought Mrs. Mitchell to herself, but as she sat 
up, drenched and bewildered, and the reason of 
her condition returned to her, the tears flowed 
afresh. 

“Now don’t, mem; ’tis bad for the baby; ’tis 
the taste of tears I] give her the heartache, an’ 
she’s too little an’ sweet, the darlint, to be havin’ 
that a’ready.” 

Nora’s wily plea prevailed. Mary composed 
herself, and with the girl’s kindly help crept up 
to the nursery and lay down by her child, to be 
soothed by its soft, regular breath, the touch of 
its dainty fingers, and that aspect of dreamless 
rest that only in babyhood our mortal natures 
ever wear, 

But, as her thoughts took quieter shape, Mary 
began to consider what she could do—if indeed 
she conld do anything—to prevent her husband’s 
expedition. She could not in the least under- 
stand the fascination such an exploit had for him, 
or the healthy physical courage which kept far 
from him every dread of accident. She again 
assured herself that all his affection for her had 
died out long ago, or he could not think of pain- 
ing her for the sake of a mere caprice. At last, 
out of all this meditation, a plan evolved itself 
which seemed plausible; and somewhat quieted, 
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she gave baby over to Nora and went to her own 
bed, where she was fast asleep when Charley came 
home, 

The next morning, directly after breakfast, 
Mary sent her nurse to Dr. Adams’s office, just 
round the corner, to ask him to come and see her 
before he went off on his daily rounds. Nora 
had already found out that Mr. Mitchell had not 
been after a physician, and drawn her own con- 
clusions, but she did not gossip with the other 
servants; she told them that “the missis” was 
better, and no more; but in her own heart she 
thought there had been a domestic quarrel, such 
as to her experience was natural enough. 

Dr. Adams was an old man, who had been 
Mary’s physician always, and her mother’s be- 
fore her; loved and trusted thoroughly by all the 
family, and looked up to rather as friend and fa- 
ther than as a professional man by this lonely 
woman, who was an only child, and now an or- 
phan as well. He came in very soon, and Nora 
showed him into Mrs. Mitchell’s room, where she 
lay pale and wretched on her bed. 

“Well, well, well, litte woman,” said the cheery 
doctor, “what's afoot to-day ?—headache, or a 
pain in your toe?” 

“Oh, doctor,’ sobbed Mary, “I am so—so 
wretched !” 

“What about?” asked the doctor, curtly, for 
he was well used to the ways and works of femi- 
nine patients, and knew well that there were 
some things that a moral mustard plaster was 
more efficient to cure than any medicament of 
pill or potion. 

“Oh! oh! about Charley; he—he—oh! oh! 
oh !—he’s going up in a balloon.” A sudden gush 
of tears and sobs broke in on the information 
here. 

“ Fudge !” growled Dr. Adams; “ it "ll be great 
fun for him.” 

“Oh, doctor! but he'll be killed; I know he 
will; he'll fall out, or the balloon will burst, or 
the car’ll come off, or they will land right in the 
sea, or in a forest, and starve to death—oh! oh!” 

“You've got everything settled, haven’t you?” 
said the doctor, dryly. “ Well, my dear, you’re a 
little previous, as my slangy boy says. Only one 
of all those horrors can happen, and there are 
very few accidents ever do happen to balloonists.” 


me frantic to think of it, and he don’t care. 
And ob! if he loved me, he couldn’t, he wouldn’t, 
make me so unhappy.” 

The doctor sniffed. He knew much better 
than most people how the wife gives up and the 
husband does not in matters of this sort in all 
marriages, Charley Mitchell was no more selfish 
than the average man; but that average quality 
had given Dr. Adams a great share of his female 
patients, and very well he knew there was no 
help for them except in God and the grave. 

Still, Mary’s was not at all a bad case. She 
needed to use some common-sense and try to en- 
dure calmly what she could not remedy—a lesson 
she had not yet learned. The doctor could only 
try her with its ABC. He threw a little more 
gentleness into his next question. 

“Well, my dear, what can I do about it?” 

Mary raised herself on her elbow, and shoved 
her bright tangle of hair off her tear-wet face. 
“Ob, I've been lying here and thinking, doctor : 
he will go if he can, and I thought perhaps you 
could give me something to put in his coffee to- 
morrow that would make him go to sleep, and 
sleep over the time. They start at noon, and if 
he was sound asleep, why, you see, he wouldn’t go, 
would he ?” 

The doctor laughed till he shook the chair he 
sat in, and an angry flush crept up Mary’s face. 

“My dear little woman,” he said, as soon as he 
could control his voice, “I never heard such a 
stagy idea; it is like a sensational drama. Do 
use your common-sense. Look at the matter in 
its consequences. Suppose I did give you a dose 
of morphia which should make Charley sleep past 
his appointment ; when he woke up, how do you 
think he would feel? He would be dreadfully 
angry with you, and with good reason. You have 
no right to take away his consciousness to please 
your own fancy. And imagine the ridicule both 
he and you would endure when it was known 
what you had done.” 

“ But nobody would know it,” said Mary, in a 
vexed voice. 

“Don’t reckon on that. In a town like this 
the house-tops ring with stories true and untrue. 
You won’t eseape ; and such a thing as this would 
not improbably break up all the peace of your 
married life. Even if your plan succeeded, do 
you propose to narcotize Charley every time he 
wants to go into any danger? No, my dear, I 
won’t give you any such dose. Put on a smiling 
face, keep up a brave heart, and don’t interfere 
with your husband’s pleasures, if you want him 
to be happy. Moreover, you know, Mary, that 
you can and must leave him in stronger and kind- 
er hands than ours. Can’t you pray?” 

Mary covered her face with her hands, and the 
doctor, thinking he had said enough, went off to 
his round of visits, to deal with many a deeper 
grief and deadlier wound than little Mary Mitch- 
ell’s—so far as medicine can “minister to a 
mind diseased.” 

But, used as the good old doctor was to women, 
he had not fathomed yet the impatient persist- 
ence of this one. Mary could not bear to suffer 
any suspense ; positive bodily pain she could ac- 
cept courageously, but this torture of excited and 
vague expectance, the absolute inability of know- 
ing through what dangers her husband might be 
passing while she sat fettered and helpless at 
home, was more than a burden, it was a sort of 
moral execution to look forward to. The cun- 
ning which Providence has given to the sex in 
lieu of the strength against which they must 
needs defend themselves came to her aid; the 
prospect of Charley’s danger and her own suf- 
fering quite obliterated the doctor’s good advice 
from her mind. She was weak from crying and 
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want of food, and her brain was just unsteady 
enough to let her vivid imagination fill it with 
pictures distinct and potent as realities; if Dr. 
Adams would not help her, she resolved to help 
herself, and rising feebly to her feet, she rang for 
Nora, told her to fetch up a cup of hot coffee 
and a sandwich, and: while the girl combed and 
twisted her tangled hair she ate and drank with 
a certain resolution, though the food was taste- 
less enough to her feverish lips; but it gave her 
strength to dress, to put on her bonnet and man- 
tle; and telling the nurse she was going a little 
way for fresh air, she walked down the hill on 
which her pretty home stood, and made her way 
into the business street of the town. It was easy 
enough for Mrs. Mitchell, well known as she and 
her husband both were in Preston, to buy two 
doses of morphine at a druggist’s, avowedly to 
quiet a severe toothache; and though the clerk 
who sold them to her cautioned her not to take 
both doses at once, he had no idea that this deli- 
cate lady had any thought of using the drug ex- 
cept for the purpose she avowed. When her hus- 
band came home to dinner Mary met him as 
usual, and he thought she had set aside her fears, 
as she ought to,and made up her mind to let him 
do what he chose without further interference. 
He did not imagine that this was anything more 
than her duty; for what right had any woman to 
say that her husband should give up his whims 
to hers? So he did not commend her, and for 
her purpose it was best that he did not, for a few 
kindly words would have broken her down utter- 
ly, and very possibly would have led to the be- 
trayal of her plans; but he went on to enjoy his 
dinner in a cheerful fashion, and even invited his 
wife to go with him to a concert in the evening, 
remarking, with the horrid jocoseness that passes 
with some people for wit, “If I'm going up for 
good to-morrow, little wife, we’d better improve 
the shining hour and enjoy ourselves to-night— 
eh?” winding up this delicate joke with a laugh 
at which Mary’s blood shivered in her veins, and 
she turned pale to her lips, thinking all the time 
that she was justified more than ever in her pre- 
cautions 

So when they sat down to breakfast the next 
morning Mary quietly slipped one morphine pow- 


| der and half of the other—which she had pre- 
“ But there’s the chance always, and it makes 


viously put into a teaspoon, while Patrick went 
out for some hot toast—into the great cup of cof- 
fee her husband was in the habit of taking daily. 
Strong, sweet, and richly creamed as it was, the 
bitter drug could not be quite concealed, and but 
for the hurry Mr. Mitchell was in to finish break- 
fast, Mary’s trick might have been discovered ; 
but the coffee went down at one long draught. 

“By Jove, Molly!” exclaimed Charles, ‘ that’s 
too mighty for every day; your girl has got it 
absolutely bitter. Don’t let her do it again, for 
I sha’n’t go up in a balloon every day; and I 
can’t stand such coffee on terra firma.” 

Mary gave an odd little laugh. She was fright- 
ened,now that her experiment was made, and re- 
joiced to see her husband hurry through his meal. 

“Tm in a hurry,” he said, excusing himself 
from the table. “ The day has turned out so cold 
I must dress all over again in my winter clothes. 
It isn’t likely to be any warmer up ‘at the back 
of the north-wind’ than down here.” 

He went upstairs, and then into the attic, where 
a certain suit of clothes hung, in the tar-papered 
closet, that he thought would be comfortable. 
After some rummaging there he deliberately re- 
dressed himself, and by that time the morphine 
began to affect him, but not at all as Mary had 
expected. She knew nothing of the different ways 
in which certain drugs act on certain idiosyncra- 
sies; she could not suppose that morphine would 
produce any effect but deep sleep; but unluckily 
her husband had inherited from his mother one 
of those peculiar organizations on which opium 
in large doses acts as an intoxicant to the point 
of producing actual delirium. Charles felt a sud- 
den alertness pervade his muscles just as he was 
ready to go down-stairs. A thrill of exhilaration 
shot through his brain; he began to shout in his 
mad delight, to dance about the room, and throw 
the furniture out of his way with reckless strength, 
Mary heard the wild dance overhead, the crash 
of her bowl and ewer, the shrill laughter and 
snatches of song in her room, and, half wild her- 
self with terror, rushed up the stairs. But the 
moment her husband saw her another phase set 
in: he imagined she had come to remonstrate 
with and control him, made one bound through 
into the bath-room, swung open the door at the 
head of the steep kitchen stairway, pitched for- 
ward, and lay a senseless heap at the bottom of 
the stair. 

Half stunned herself, Mary reached him in a 
moment. Noraand the cook both clustered about 
her with horror-stricken faces, and tried in vain 
to lift him. He was a sturdy, heavy young fel- 
low, and lay there now a senseless dead-weight, 
beyond their power to move, 

“Sure, thin, where’s Patrick?” said Nora, the 
first of the three women to recover her balance; 
and as she spoke Patrick opened the door. “ Run! 
run like the divil, Patsy, an’ fetch Dr. Adams, 
av ye hev to drag him be the neck, The masther’s 
kilt entirely. Run, I tell ye!” 

And so fast did he run that in five minutes 
the doctor was kneeling by Mr. Mitchell’s side, 
and with Patrick’s help stretching him out on the 
floor for examination. His leg was badly broken, 
but no further injuries could be found; yet the 
doctor was a little puzzled. The man breathed 
heavily, his eyes were half closed, he showed no 
symptom of consciousness; his pulse betrayed 
some other state than would be produced by con- 
cussion or even the nervous shock of his fall; but 
Dr. Adams asked no questions till he had seen 
his patient slipped on a door hastily unhinged for 
the purpose, and carried to a bed improvised on 
the library table, where he set the fractured leg, 
the whole process facilitated by the still uncon- 
scious condition of the man, who lay like a log. 

Then the doctor sent for Mrs. Mitchell. ‘ How 





did this happen?” he said, sternly, pointing to 
her husband. 

Mary colored and avoided his eye. “ He fell 
down the backstairs, doctor,” she said, in a timid, 
trembling voice. 

“How came he there?” went on the querist, 
and Mary felt her heart sink, but managed to say: 

“Oh, he went upstairs to put on his thick 
clothes, and then he began to dance and sing, 
and I heard the pitcher crash ; so I went up, and 
when he saw me he gave a yell, and went through 
the bath-room to the stair door in the back hall, 
and fell all the way down.” 

“H’m !” said the doctor, his whole face dark- 
ened with displeasure. “ Mrs. Mitchell, when you 
administer morphine without a physician’s orders, 
you should first make some inquiries into the id- 
iosynerasies of your patient. There are people 
whom opium excites to delirium, and this ap- 
pears to be such a case.” 

Mary looked at the doctor with a face of terror 
and distress that might have softened a harder 
heart. “Will it kill him ?” she asked, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“No,” answered the doctor. “It will affect 
his nervous system for some time, and make you 
much trouble. Even with a fractured leg in- 
curred under healthy conditions of the system, I 
think you would find nursing a helpless man for 
six weeks a sufficient trial of such little patience 
as you possess ; with an irritable condition of the 
nerves to begin with, I am much mistaken if you 
don’t wish you had let him go on his balloon voy- 
age.” 

Mary burst into tears. She had no excuse to 
make for herself; she had ignorantly set in mo- 
tion forces that had recoiled on her own head, 
and began to understand her position and its 
probabilities, 

“Oh, doctor,” she sobbed, “don’t, don’t ever 
tell him!” 

“My dear,” said the doctor, gravely, “don't 
you have a secret from your husband. It is the 
greatest mistake married people ever make.” 

Mary could not speak. She dared not think 
of Charley’s bitter anger when he should find out 
her trick upon him. She grew as pale as death, 
and caught hold on the chair beside her. 

The doctor thought his lesson had been taken 
in. “TI shall not tell him to-day, Mary, nor to- 
morrow, nor, indeed, till the bones begin to knit, 
and are well along in that process; any excite- 
ment might bring on fever, and that would be 
bad enough. Besides, I expect you to tell him, 
my dear, and when it is safe to do so I will let 
you know. Now go and lie down; I must be 
here till he is conscious, and you need rest.” 

Mary gave him a grateful look; she felt re- 
prieved. As she left the library some one rang 
sharply at the door, and then she heard a man’s 
voice say: 

“Where’s Mr. Mitchell ? 
him. The balloon is ready.” 

“ Hooroo! an’ it *Il wait, sorr, I’m thinkin’. 
The masther’s fell down-stairs just three minutes 
back, an’ broke the leg aff him, an’ ’cussed his 
brains, an’ confused him all over, an’ he don’t 
know a thing sence, an’ the doctor’s wid him, 
cuttin’ an’ carvin’, in there beyant, this blissid 
minute, glory be—” 

“Wh—at!” was the astounded response; and 
Mary lingered in a sort of apathy to hear the re- 
iterated statement, the man’s expressed regret, 
the closing door, in such a state as when one 
in a trance hears the comments of by-standers 
and the grief of mourners. Was it Charley 
they were talking about? Mechanically she 
made her way into the little room her husband 
called his den, where he smoked, wrote letters, 
and kept his hunting and fishing apparatus. Its 
one window, a large square bay, looked directly 
off the back of the hill on which the house was 
placed, and which here sloped sharply.down to a 
little green meadow, where the gas-works stood 
on the edge of a level field. She saw below her 
a surging crowd of men and women, and above 
their heads, plunging from side to side, and 
straining at the ropes, the full vellow orb of the 
great balloon. As in a dream, she saw the mes- 
senger plunge out of the backyard, down that 
declivity, and enter the crowd, and in another 
minute the concourse rolled aside, the net-work 
converged, and the balloon rose into the air with 
two men in the car beneath it, where, but for her, 
there would have been three, and one her hus- 
band, 

As she watched the vast bubble of silk and 
gas float upward in calm majesty, the flags and 
shouts from the basket-car answering to the 
shouts and waving flags below, and saw it drift 
higher and higher, farther and farther, through 
the tranquil ether and the glittering sunshine, it 
struck her with a certain pang that it was better 
to be there than lying delirious with a fractured 
leg. She seemed to see that her experiment was 
as foolhardy as theirs, and so far with worse re- 
sults; for she understood that this broken bone 
was in fact a narrow escape, since Dr, Adams 
had asked at once if Mr. Mitchell had fallen head- 
first, and she had gathered from his questions that 
in such case death would probably have been in- 
evitable. 

She sat down in Charley’s arm-chair and 
burst into a wild flood of tears that at once re- 
lieved and exhausted her, and then she fell asleep. 

In the mean time Mr. Mitchell slept for some 
hours, the doctor watching by his side. When 
he awoke he asked various questions, which were 
not answered, the doctor recommending quiet and 
beef tea, and promising to let him talk the next 
day, establishing over him a hospital nurse, who 
was forbidden to let any one see him, even his 
wife, 

Thanks to this treatment, he was cool and con- 
scious the next morning, but remembered nothing 
of his fall, and the doctor only gratified his curi- 
osity in the slightest way; he preferred that his 
patient should not talk on that subject, and he 
forbid Mary, whom he now installed as assistant 
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nurse, to say anything more than we himself had 
said about the accident. 

And now Mary’s punishment began, It is not 
easy for the best of men or women, even with all 
the support of natural temperament or religious 
faith, to endure quietly a sudden cessation of ac- 
tive employment, and be thrust at once into the 
region of idleness, lassitude, and acute pain. 
When this happens to a selfish and undisciplined 
young fellow, the consequences to those about 
him are, to say the least, unpleasant. Charley 
Mitchell grew as exacting, as cross, as unreason- 
able, as a man could be; nothing pleased him ; no- 
thing that Mary could do suited him, yet he could 
not bear to lose sight of her fora moment. It was 
good discipline for her impatience and self-love, 
but it was hard. It was only by the recollection 
that she was to blame for all this that she could 
control her tongue and her temper; only by look- 
ing forward to a day when she should have a story 
to tell that would bring down all the vials of wrath, 
and justly, on her head, that she was able to en- 
dure this bitter fretfulness, these unreasonable 
demands. As her husband grew better, and 
could think more clearly, he became more and 
more curious about his fall. 

“Doctor,” he said one day, “isn’t it odd that 
I can’t remember how I came to those stairs? I 
know perfectly that I went up that morning to 
get my winter suit in the garret. I remember 
coming down into the bedroom and putting it on, 
and then—it is like a vague dream—I half re- 
member that I grew so, jolly and light-headed 
that I began to sing something. That’s the 
last.” 

“Tt is often the case that people who fall or 
are knocked down cannot recall the preceding in- 
cidents,” the doctor answered, sententiously. 

“Well, it’s queer. Doc, did you ever know 
that my mother died from such a fall?” 

“T was not living here then,” evaded the doctor. 

“Well, she did; but her fall was the result of 
a dose. She'd had toothache for a week, and 
soine old woman or other advised her to take a 
dose of morphine. They said our old doctor in 
Lynn had told her never to touch opium; but 
this old woman assured her she had used mor- 
phine herself, and it never did any harm. But 
it drove mother wild; and she, fancying she heard 
father call her, rushed to the stairs; her foot 
slipped, and she was picked up dead in the hall. 
By jove! I wonder if I swallowed anything by 
mistake. The coffee was confoundedly bitter, 
I remember, but nobody else seemed to mind it; 
at least Molly didn’t.” 

The doctor said nothing. 

* By-the-way,” the sick man rambled on, “ what 
do those fellows say about the balloon voyage ?” 

“T haven’t talked with them about it yet,” said 
Dr. Adams, calmly, rising to go. He had his own 
reasons for not saying more. 

But the morphine idea had taken strong hold 
on Mr Mitchell’s brain—lying helpless in his bed, 
he had a great deal of time to think—and one 
day, about three weeks after his fall, when the 
nurse had gone out for his dinner, and he was 
alone with his wife, he said to her: “ Molly, do 
you suppose there was any chance of my having 
got a dose of opium the dayI fell? I got out of 
Patrick yesterday the fact that I was dancing 

ind screaming upstairs just before the accident, 
and that was just what mother did.” 

Poor Mary! her time had come; her heart 
seemed to stop beating; but she had a certain 
quality of mind rare in women, who usually like 
to defer and procrastinate a necessary evil to the 
last moment. She wanted to do at once what- 
ever came to her hand or heart to do. She could 
not wait. She choked a moment, and said: 
“Charley, I did it. I wanted you to sleep over 
the balioon ascension, and I put morphine in your 
coffee.” 

Her husband lifted himself in the bed, and fell 
back with a groan. His impulse was to put her 
out of the door, and tell her never to return; but 
it was only a first savage impulse, and well for 
him his disabled leg prevented him from acting 
on it, But he boiled with rage; a perfect whirl- 
wind of evil words, useless to chronicle, poured 
from his quivering lips, and Mary endured them 
with bated breath, but a positive physical shrink- 
ing; had he struck her, it would have been less 
painful. Only when the nurse returned did he 
stop, and lie back, chilly and exhausted, quite un- 
able to touch food, while Mary crept out of the 
room into her parlor like a beaten dog, and threw 
herself on the sofa crushed and wretched. Nora 
found her lying there, but could not move her. 
She refused to eat or drink ; heavy dry sobs shook 
her from head to foot; but she said not a word, 
and again Patrick was exhorted to “run like the 
divil” for Dr. Adams. 

The good old doctor had the key of the situa- 
tion, but he could not change its aspect. He 
went from one to the other, but the man’s out- 
raged pride and kindled temper, and the woman’s 
despairing heart and despised affection, were ele- 
ments impossible to blend in one. However, 
time, that universal solvent, helped him. Mary, 
after a day or two of banishment from her hus- 
band’s room, began to lose her woful apathy, and 
to express her wish and willingness to say or do 
anything that Charles should exact, if only he 
would forgive her; but this he would not do. In 
fact, after cherishing his rage forty-eight hours, 
and exasperating himself by continued contem- 
plation of Mary’s offence, he declared to Dr. 
Adams that he had made up his mind to get a 
livorce from his wife immediately—an announce- 
ment the doctor received with a peal of laughter. 

“Why, my dear fellow,” he said, as soon as 
he could control his voice, “ what an extraordi- 
nary plea to offer—that your wife loved you so 
much she could not bear to have you put yourself 
in danger, and dosed you to prevent it!” 

He looked at the doctor sharply, but said no 
more; the affair was put in a new light to him. 
He had not looked at it before from Mary’s side. 

The next day Dr. Adams came again, though un- 





expectedly. His face was very grave. ‘“ Mary,” 
he said, “‘ come into Charles’s room with me.” 

“ Oh, doctor !” 

“Yes, come, whether he wants you or not. I 
have something to say to you both.” Charles’s 
face crimsoned as they entered; but the doctor 
sent the nurse out, and drawing Mary forward to 
the bedside, said, solemnly: “My dear friends, 
the balloon in which you, Charles, expected to go 
up—which Mary unwisely, as you think, but out 
of her great love, prevented—has not been heard 
from till to-day. It has been found in the John 
Brown Tract by a hunting party, injured beyond 
repair, tangled in the tree-tops, and both its in- 
mates lying dead beneath it.” 

Mary looked at her husband with the face of 
one who sees the dead awaken. Charles opened 
his arms, and she hil her face on his bosom. 
The doctor left the room. But Mary never play- 
ed another trick on her husband, 





ANTIQUE EMBROIDERY. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR USING UP SCRAPS. 
IP\HE season for embroidery exhibitions has 

opened early in London this year with one 
of perhaps unusual importance at Howell and 
James’s, where the well-known art galleries have 
been much altered and improved by opening a 
central top light, and in order to restore the pro- 
portions of the room, by dividing off a charming 
little studio at the end,in which is wont to be 
gathered the cream of the collection. In this 
small room were hung the contributions of the 
Royal Academicians to the tecent exhibition of 
china painting and pastel drawing, and it is now 
set apart for the display of some more exquisite 
examples of antique lace than have been seen in 
any former exhibition. 

To the connoisseur or student of lace these ex- 
hibitions are particularly interesting. Although 
one is always dreading that we must be coming 
somewhere near the end of these precious stores 
of antiques, there is no sign of such a catastro- 
phe at present. Some of the most beautiful and 
at the same time most instructive specimens in 
this smaller room are Mytilene work, and are, 
properly speaking, embroidery on drawn threads, 
but their appearance is that of exquisitely fine 
lace, and they serve to show how close is the 
connection between the two handicrafts, and to 
the student point out unmistakably the growth of 
every kind of lace from the ancient needle-work. 

Much of the embroidery is done with silk, a net- 
work being formed by drawing threads both from 
warp and woof in the linen or cotton ground, leav- 
ing small checkers or squares, which are worked 
over with fine white floss silk. On this elabo- 
rately fashioned net-work patterns are worked by 
running silken threads backward and forward 
over and under the alternate lines. In most cases 
the design is first marked out on the ground, and 
worked round in finest button-hole edging, and 
the drawing of the threads to face the net-work 
only begins from the outlines of the design so 
left intact. Later on, this effect was produced 
by appliqué; that is, the design was cut out in 
some closely woven material, and applied onto a 
ground of net previously made, in the early days 
by the needle, but afterward by planting threads 
round pins on a pillow. 

Side by side in this interesting coliection of 
embroideries and lace we see the older specimens 
mentioned above as being pure needle-work, and 
those which are, more properly speaking, lace. 
Perhaps the gem of the whole collection is a 
coverlet of what is known as “lacis,” with an 
exquisite Renaissance design worked on it by 
darning. In this case the ground is netted over 
a mesh, but is so fine that it is difficult to believe 
that it can have been manufactured in this way, 
especially when it is remembered that in order to 
make the net-work with rectangular spaces it has 
to be commenced with a single stitch at the cor- 
ner, and increased in each row till the half of the 
coverlet is netted, and then decreased stitch by 
stitch until the opposite corner is reached, and 
only one remains upon the mesh. The border on 
this beautiful specimen is fine pillow lace, which 
appears to have been introduced somewhere about 
the sixteenth century in Flanders ; but early spe- 
cimens of pillow lace are very coarse, and resem- 
ble very closely the drawn woof, which evidently 
gave rise to the idea of weaving patterns with 
bobbins over pins. 

Collectors of Italian church laces are well ac- 
quainted with that done with fine red silk over 
drawn threads, which was used about the altar, 
and which is now so difficult to meet with in old 
curiosity shops in Italy. In some of the Mytilene 
work we come upon lace made from drawn threads 
having stripes of “ lacis”—that is, darned netting 
made on a mesh—inserted. Some fine examples 
of early Spanish lace are also shown, besides what 
is known to us as “Greek,” which is really the 
earliest form of Italian needle-made lace. 

To those who are artistically disposed, and 
love to make their dwelling-place beautiful, these 
scraps of antique lace and embroidery are beyond 
all things tempting, and in some cases there is 
enough for dress trimmings, though as a rule they 
are more suited for more general decoration. 
Quite a feature in these collections are the odds 
and ends which clever fingers fashion into all 
kinds of charming things at the cost of a few shil- 
lings at most. Suggestive of the uses of these 
fragments and scraps of beauty are some charm- 
ing little bonbon and work boxes, made after the 
model of the best period of French furniture. 
Quaint little bureaus, secretaries, and commodes, 
covered with old brocade or embroidery, daintily 
lined and fitted up for Christmas or New-year 
presents, would tempt almost any one, for they 
are really models of the old beautiful forms of 
Riesener and David, and are useful as well, which 
is more than one can say for most of the knick- 
knacks which come to light about the end of the 
year. 





Things-of this kind, however, are of course be- 
yond the possibility of home manufacture, but 
there are many ways of using up mere fragments 
of Oriental embroideries or rare pieces of old bro- 
cade which any lady can practise herself, and the 
work of adapting them is most fascinating. De- 
tached sprigs may be cut out and applied to some 
rich colored velvet or plush of a sufficiently neu- 
tral tint to show off the work, after neatly sew- 
ing them round. An outline of carefully placed 
Japanese or Chinese gold thread makes a good 
finish, and where it can be done it is all the bet- 
ter for being sewn down with colored silk to suit 
the ground and embroidery. Cushions have long 
been made up in this manner, or by sewing an 
edge of velvet or of pleated satin round a square 
of embroidery which would otherwise be too small 
to cover an ordinary cushion. Besides this appli- 
cation there are pretty writing books or covers 
for loose blotting-pads to be easily made up by 
those who are clever with their fingers. If the 
cover is intended to be stiff, two pieces of mill- 
board should be cut to the size, and the lining, 
which is generally of silk, fastened on with Ma- 
rion’s solution or some other adhesive prepara- 
tion. The velvet may then be cut just large 
enough to turn over the edge, and if well covered 
with the solution may be quite neatly fastened 
on without any fear of the edges ravelling or be- 
coming untidy. Covers for railway guides, store 
books, or other things of the kind, which are more 
useful than sightly, may thus be made, and form 
pretty objects on the table. 

The neat little work or knitting bags made of 
two square handkerchiefs may also be prettily 
decorated by these scraps of Eastern embroider- 
ies. It is necessary to cut a round piece of mill- 
board about four or five inches in diameter, and 
stitch it strongly but neatly between the two 
handkerchiefs exactly in the centre. A circle is 
then marked out about two or three inches from 
the edge of the handkerchiefs, which must, of 
course, both be of the same size,and a double 
row of stitching or running carried along, leaving 
two openings on two of the sides opposite each 
other. A ribbon run through this casing and 
brought out, with sufficiently long ends to tie in 
a good bow through these openings, which must 
be worked round with button-hole stitch, will 
draw the handkerchiefs up into the form of a 
pretty little bag large enough to hold a ball of 
wool or silk and knitting or other light work, the 
card-board forming a steady base for it. The 
corners hang over, the handkerchief which forms 
the lining of the bag coming to the outside of the 
turnover, and on these corners the embroidery is 
placed, whether a piece of antique work, applied, 
or original work. 

Handkerchief sachets and the soft sachets 
which many people use for carrying note-paper 
and envelops when travelling may also very fitly 
be made out of Oriental scraps, besides numer- 
ous other things which suggest themselves to in- 
genious workers with the needle. Another form 
of work case very suitable for using up small 
pieces and scraps of antique silk or embroidery 
is that made of three lozenge-shaped pieces of 
card in the form of a Brazil-nut. The cards must 
be the same size and of a long oval shape, coming 
to narrow points. They are all covéred with silk 
on one side and with the embroidery on the oth- 
er. They are then sewn together along the edges, 
leaving one side open, and a narrow cord is sewn 
over the stitching round each of the three ovals 
forming the basket. Loops of ribbon or cord 
are fastened in the centre of the sides which 
open, to tie them together when it is desired to 
close the basket. When closed it is exactly the 
shape of a Brazil-nut, but when work is in it, it 
has the appearance rather of a canoe. In either 
case it is a pretty object for a drawing-room 
table, and small pieces of Oriental embroidery 
which will scarcely serve any other purpose will 
be quite sufficient to cover the two upper sides of 
the basket, allowing that which forms the base 
to be covered either with the same silk as the 
lining or with dark velvet. 





SHOPPING FROM A GONDOLA. 


oe OUIS,” I said to the porter of our hotel, 

who hastened, cap in hand, to learn my 
wish, “I am going to do some shopping this af- 
ternoon, and I want a gondolier who can speak 
French.” 

‘**Certainly, certainly, madame,” he replied, 
opening the door that gave upon the broad land- 
ing of the water stairs. Making a trumpet of his 
hands, he shouted to the gondola stand hard by, 
Srancesi being to me the only intelligible word 
of the sentence. The shout brought me my gon- 
dolier, a tall, lithe, dark-haired young man, who 
assisted me into his boat, adjusted the foot-muff 
—for the air was chill—and shot off into the 
Grand Canal before I had the opportunity to ap- 
ply my usual linguistic tests. Lowell, speaking 
somewhere of sight-seer and guide, alludes to 
“that lingua franca of the English-speaking 
traveller which is supposed to bear some remote 
affinity to the French language, of which both 
parties are as ignorant as an American ambas- 
sador.” Here was a case in point; but Giovanni 
and I succeeded in understanding as well as mis- 
understanding each other tolerably well. 

I was bound upon an Aladdin-like search for 
old lamps; also Venetian brass plaques and em- 
broideries. In Rome and Florence one meets 
the antiquity shops at every turn. One walks in, 
examines their contents, and finding nothing in 
one’s particular line of fancy, nods a bonjour to 
the proprietor and walks out to repeat the pro- 
cess a few doors farther on. In Venice all that 
is changed. A sign upon an old palace wall in- 
forms the passer-by that he will find antiquities 
within. There are no shop windows, no samples 
of moth-eaten or corroded treasures, only the bare 
sign, beyond which I had always longed to pen- 
etrate. 

We had glided on with the soft, gently rocking 














motion peculiar to the gondola until we had near 
ly reached the bend of the canal. “ Giovanni,’ 
I cried, ag the sign “ Antichita” suddenly met my 
view, “ arretez vous ici,” adding, by way of further 
enlightenment, “ Antichita.” “Si, si, madame.” 
And with a sweep of the oar Giovanni brought 
the gondola to the landing stairs, to which he 
held it close while I stepped out. 

The palazzo which I entered was gray and dim 
with years ; mouldy, with a sort of green dampness 
hanging about, but beautiful in its living death. 
The pointed arches of the windows, the light sym- 
metry of every detail, are as perfect now as when 
first produced from the architect’s mind. Why 
is it, by-the-way, that our rich men do not copy 
these graceful Venetian facades for their palaces 
of to-day ? 

I was met at the door by an elderly man with 
a shrewd Jewish face. 

“Have you any church lamps?” I inquired. 
He shook his head doubtfully. “Or brass 
plaques ?” I continued. 

“Tf you will come upstairs you may find some- 
thing you will like,” he replied. 

He led the way through a long marble hall 
decorated with melancholy statues — armless, 
noseless, but caricatures of their former selves— 
up a long flight of uneven stairs, damp and mouldy 
‘and green, into a large room filled with tapestries, 
carvings, brocades, and old furniture. As he care- 
fully closed the door, a sudden cold thrill ran 
through me. For days my mind had been dwell- 
ing upon Venetian history, the horrors as well as 
the glories of its past. And now who could be 
sure that stiletto thrusts and silent buryings at 
night in the ever-ready waters might not also be 
fashions of the present day? With one eye on 
that closed door I looked at the articles offered 
for my inspection, and as soon as I regained com- 
mand of my voice, announced that I feared there 
was nothing to suit. The sight of Giovanni in 
the open doorway below reassured my foolish 
mind, although a slight nervous tremor seized me 
again as I alighted at our next stopping-place. 
Here, fortunately, the lamps of which I was in 
search were hanging in full view in the wide en- 
trance hall. 

Then ensued the usual bargaining. 
bitant price was demanded. I cheerfully smiled, 
and offered two-thirds A shrug of the 
shoulders, an outward motion of the hands, “ Non 
posso, signora; let us say, then,” so much—about 
five francs less than the first price asked. “ Im- 
possible,” I reply, and raise my own price two 
francs. This goes on until, as in most cases, the 
extremes meet, the buyer paying less and the 
dealer receiving more than each expected. My 
treasure is wrapped in pink circus bills, handed 
to Giovanni, who places it carefully in the gondola, 
and we are off again. Wrapping paper, by-the- 
way, seems to be an unknown quantity in the 
smaller Italian shops, handbills, newspapers, and 
leaves of old books being invariably used. 

I next visited a large establishment, from which 
many of our prominent bric-d-brac dealers draw 
their principal supplies, and although purchasing 
was here out of the question for one whose pock- 
et was not profound, I passed a delightful hour 
in examining the collection of art treasures, It 
was particularly rich in antique wood-carvings 
and ebony furniture inlaid with ivory. 

Our next stopping-place was also our last. Just 
before reaching the Rialto we turned into a nar- 
row canal, and drew up at the side entrance of 
the once princely palace now a storehouse of 
treasures of the time when its grandeur was high- 
est. An obliging professional hanger-on helped 
me from the gondola, ran before me through the 
court to show me the staircase, and for the two 
sous which he then received remained at his 
post of observation for the purpose of bestowing 
the same favors upon me on my return, 

At the very top of the old palace, after climb- 
ing four stone staircases, I found at last a cellec- 
tion of Venetian brass plaques. They were mostly 
in ancient repoussé work, the lettering almost ob- 
literated, heavy, solid, and “intensely” decorative. 
I selected three of the most desirable, being fol- 
lowed in every movement by the interested obser- 
vation of one old man, one young man, who pos- 
sessed a few words of Lowell’s lingua franca, and 
a boy. 

We bargained and argued for some time, the 
young man pointing out the beauties of my se- 
lected plaques, while I as insistently pointed out 
their defects. Finally, upon my repeated refusal 
to give more than a certain specified sum, he said, 
“If you will come with me, I will consult the 
master.” 

The young man led me down two flights of 
stone stairs, across a landing, through a suite of 
apartments richly but plainly furnished, until we 
reached an inner room. At a small table which 
held a coffee service, waited upon by a young wo- 
man standing submissively at his side, sat the 
most striking figure I have ever beheld. An aged 
Jew, his long white beard falling over his breast, 
wearing a flowing gown and a small black cap, 
with the manner of a prophet or a seer, he was a 
personified Judea. He received me without sur- 
prise, bowed slightly without rising, and turned 
to the young man. 

“This lady,” explained my escort, “ wishes to 
buy some plaques, | t objects to the price.” 

“What price have you asked for them ?” in- 
quired the patriarch. 

The price was named. 

“She may have them for five franes less,” he 
said, and signed to me that the interview was 
ended. 

I left the room without a word, awed by the 
majesty of his demeanor, but recovered myself 
sufficiently on the landing to intimate to the young 
man that I did not propose to take the plaques 
at such a price. “ Very well,” said he, and walk- 
ed up the stairs, while I walked down. Then— 
oh, ignominy !—as I reached the bottom stair, I 
turned, walked up the four flights again, and paid 
the demanded price. 
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“REST FOR THE WEARY.”—From a Picture sy Rosert F. BioopGoop. 


“THE SILUOUETTE PORTRAIT.”’—From a Pictcre spy Henry Bacon. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. 

Dr. W. H, Hotcomsnr, New Orleans, La., says: “1 
found it an admirable remedy for debilitated state of 
the system, produced by the wear and tear of the 
nervous energies.”—[ Ado.) 





CATARRH CURED. 

A OLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
thie dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge.—{ Adv.]} 





A SUDDEN CHANGE OF WEATHER 
Will often bring on a cough. The irritation which 
induces coughing is quickly subdued by “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,” a simple and effective cure for all 
throat troubles.—{ Adv.]} 





ONE OF THE GREATEST LUXURIES 
Is a pure and fragrant Toilet Powder. To our lady 
readers we recommend J. & E. Arxkrnson’s Rose, 
White Rose, and Violet Powder.—({ Adv.) 





Lanrxs stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Presrat, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris —[{Adv.} 








ADVERTISE MENTS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


_ Roar Baxine Powprer Co., 106 Wall Street, N. .Y. 


Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c. , $1.00. 


t#” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Wetts, Riouarpson, & Cv., Burlington, Vt. 


og RtAl/y, 
FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 


BY exact analysis ‘‘Cerealine Flakes” 

hasasmuch greater food value than oat- 
Pour boil- 
ing water over ‘‘ Cerealine Flakes,” let it 





meal as 100 is greater than 59. 


stand two minutes on the stove, and it is 
ready for use. Do not cook longer than 
this. Ask your grocer for our Cook Book. 


Cereauine M'r’c Co., Coumsus, Inv, 





THE ART AMATEUR (Established 1979) 
ives a profusion of Work- 


for 8 months’ fh ag Designs for Oil, Water- 
dlor,and China Painting, 

trial eub- Sonne. Embroidery, and 
every other kind of ama- 

scription. teur art work arfd Interior 


Decoration. Superb De- 

signs in Color. Speci- 

men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 

free on Pouce lention this pa Montaaun 
Manrxs, Publisher, 28 Union Square, New York. 

“The Best Practi Art Magazine.” 


































GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


» Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATOBRLEss 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 











Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





Positively no free sample copies. 
Lila 


Uj 





ART! 
AGE 


[NOW IN ITS FOURTH 
YEAR) 
THE COMPANIONS. 


$2.50 
A sketch (reduced in size) of one of 


a year, mailed in tubes. the 14x11 in. Forbes Photogravures 
Single - — Twenty-nve which appear with other extra supple- 
nts each. ments in every issue of the ART AGE. 


SPECIAL FEATURES are Architects’ 
Designs for interior decorations, color schemes, 
building plans and household furniture—including 
halls, stairways, mantels, tables, chairs, side- 
boards, corner-stands, wash-stands, cabinets, etc. 

Art Gossip, criticisms, suggestions and news. 
Paintings in galleries, studios and exhibitions. Ex- 
amples of American artists’ work with biographies. 

Literary Gossip, consisting of editorials on 
current topics for serious reflection and after-din- 
ner chat. Reviews of novels and leading books. 
Printing and Engraving articles on new and old 
illustrated books, magazines, art books, etc. 

The Art Age is an inclusive, popular and in- 
structive journal of American art, giving publicity 
and full credit to architects, decorators, painters, 
sculptors, authors, publishers, printers and en- 
gravers for their highest achievements. 

Single copies 25 cents. Address, Art Age, 74 
West 23d Street, New York. 


STEAM COOKING 


Is what gives notoriety to the 
tables of some of our best Ho- 
tels. 

The Automatic Steam 
Cooker makes the same pro- 
cess simpLe ror Famity Use. 
Pronounced by thousands the 
best cooker in existence. 

Steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no watching. 

Prices $1.50 to $5.00, 
express prepaid, to any part of 
the country. 

Illustrated Circular and Dr. 
Beardsley’sgreat lecture,“ What 
to Kat, and How to Eat It,” sent 
Free on application. 
WILMOT © ASTLE & ©O., Rochester,N. Y. 


ART SILKS, 


Desirable for Easel Drapes, Mantel reg Pillows, 
Sash-curtains, Lining Baskets, and all kinds of artistic 
Fancy Work. We have in stock over seventy-five de- 
signs and colorings, ranging in price from 50 cents to 
$1.50 per yard. Liberal samples of the whole assort- 
ment will be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


OWEN MOORE & CO., Congress Strect, 
_Portiand, Maine. 


At Nature, Causes, Prevention 

Als, a being the experience of an 

y sufferer, IA — . MOALvrn, Lowell, Mass., 14 
yan Tax Collector. y address. 

















FURS. 
0.6. GUNTHER SONS, 


(Established A.D. 1820) 
184 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps; 

Astrakhan (Black Persian) Jackets, Pelerines, 
Wraps, &Xc. ; 

Mnuffs, Boas, and Trimmings of various Furs ; 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables ; 

Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes ; 

Gents’ Cloth Coats, Linen and Trimmed Fur; 

Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &c. ; 


At Prices that will amply repay a 
Visit to our Warerooms. 


Fashion-Plate Descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
List sent on application. 

Orders by Mail, or information desired, will re- 
ceive special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or 
satisfactory references are furnished, goods 
will be sent on approval. 
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Latest novelty, BABY mawes, lifelike, and 
the RECA MIUIER Coiffure, charming, with my Im- 
perial Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SWITCHES, all hed naturally curly 
hair, $5 each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere. 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
us to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
rante _— or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
Exc GE; fall value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for 
beautifying the complexion, the greatest success of the 
period ,$2,complete,and a complete assortment of bean- 
tifying cosmetics by the Parfaumerie MONTE CRISTO. 


TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine 
as the blush on the peach, 50c. and $1 a bottle by mail. 

Auburnine, for changing any color hair to the 
new fashivnable Auburn, $2 a buttle. Catalogue free 
of charge. 


“Household” 


SEWING MACHINE. 








Easy Running. 
ADAPTED 70 
ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Manufactured by Household Sewing Machine Co,, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator. 


You need not have gray hair, since the IMPERIAL 
HAIR REGENERATOR produces EVERY COLOR 
and EVERY SHADE, to wit: 

CK. 


oO. 
“ 





2. B 
2. DARK BROWN. 
“ 3. MEDIUM BROWN. 
“« 4. CHESTNUT. 
“« §. LIGHT C i 
« 6. GOLD BLON 
“ 4% DRAB OR BLONDE CENDREE. 

It is an IMMEDIATE, lasting, and most natural 
palocelecings odorless and ABSOLUTELY HARM- 
LESS. NO LEAD IN IT. Leaves the hair clean, 
soft, and glossy. For the beard—whether gray or 
mottled —the REGENERATOR is unequalled, and 
will produce results never before attained. Turkish 
or Russian baths do not affect it. All faded hair, 
front-pieces, switches, wigs, etc., etc., restored to their 
original shade or mens any color desired. Price, $1.00, 
$2.00, and $3.00 per box. Send small sample of hair 


when ordering, or write for descriptive circular. 
Imperial Hair-Regenerator Company, 
54 West 23d | Street, N. EO 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of nagurel ousty indies 








the m’fr for 
E. «Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l 1M 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
Ss. T. TAYLOR'S 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 158th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
S jes,6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
ersto S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. 











REDFERN 


LONDON : PARIS: 
26 242 
Conduit St. Rue de Rivoli, 

COWES : EDINBURGH : 
sle of Wight. Princes St. 
NEWPORT. SARATOGA. 
NEW YORK: NEW YORK: 
210 1132 
Fifth Ave. Broadway. 





SPECIALTIES: 
Watkine, TRAVELLING, YACHTING, AND SpoRTING 
Gowns, Jackets, Utsrers, Hats, anp Ruipine 
Hapirs. 


Mr. Redfern begs to state that all Mail Orders 
will receive his most prompt and careful attention. 


REDFERN 


C. C. Shayne, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments this season. 
This will afford a splendid op- 
portunity for ladies to purchase 
reliable furs direct from the 
Manufacturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 
free. 


THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


wat STRICTEST EXAMINER may try EVERY 
EST of touch and sight without discovering that 
Coa are other than the GENOA VE LVETS, they 
so closely resemble while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the FAST WOVEN PILE, enable them to 
stand interminably any rough wear, which would ruin 
real Velvets at four times the price 
The Genuine LOUIS VELVETEEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 
and must not be confounded with any other Velveteen. 
Every yard of the GENUINE bears the name 
“ LoUrs,” = a GUARANTEE of wear accom- 


panies orery pers ee 

NOTE WELL.—The word ‘ LOUIS” in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled ** L-O-U-I-S,” 
and in no other way. 

SOLD AT RETAIL BY 
Sree BROS., West 23rd Street, New York. 
H. C. F, KOCH & CO., 6th ave. & ‘both St., New York. 
H. ONEILL & CO., 321-329 6th ave., New York. 
Wholesale Agents, 


WILMERDING, HOCUET & CO., 
o4 and 66 \ 66 White Street, NEW YORK. 
A tified. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Gopry's Lapy’s Book. 


MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Correspondence confidential. Mention this | paper. 


EW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 
Purchases of every description. For Circulars, 
ate, address M 


ue R. Corrons, | 19 Broadway, » eG 
SHOPP In New York by a lady 














AUT WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 






fluous Hair permanently 
removed. Complexions beau- 








IN’ of long experience, good 


taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BO , 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


ACHNY Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, MRS. HELEN 


KER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New Yor! 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 

















JOREMUS ON 


Toiet Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a ferfect/y pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 


mend to ladies and to the communit in ee 
the employment of your Pare [a Bele tai 
soap over any adulterated article. 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a_ LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
_ Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


DRY FOODS PROM NEW YORK, 


ms erent LOWEST PRICES, 


Special reductions in prices before annual stock- 
taking. Silks and Dry Goods, &c., &c. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 





Le Boutillier ye 23d 
Street, 


Brothers, _NEW YORK. 





OU WILL NOT make “$40.00 a | 





day and expenses,” but ladies who 
possess some skill in drawing or design- | 


ing can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere, by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 
CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS. It can be attached to any 
standard sewing machine, is readily 
operated with a little practice, and good 
Patterns are always in demand. Itisa 
complete, practical machine, well made 
and durable, and costs but $20. Send 
for free circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York. 







1D", T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
a = Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Nn 2 hd S Moth Patches, Rash, ar d Skin dis- 
meMes eases.and every blemish on beauty, 
~ - | g 3 and defies detection. It has stoox 
m= Bc . ~ 
Kee 25 
mem se 
m~S 5 
Bz 





i of 
haut-ton (a patient). 
* As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend 
* Gowraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin m 





Europe. 


FERD. T. nor KINS, Maniager, 48 Bond St., 


N. Y. 





“* STATEN ISLAND © 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 
& and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY, N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

__SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 








No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you have tried it. 


















xy You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
Drawing Materials, 
ARTISTS’ 
ments, Decorative Art 
Novelties, and Studies in 
FROST & ADAMS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
_ Spec cial rates t toT Teachers and Ac ademies, 
Is prrcteactert. the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonons stnffs can accomplish. Address 


far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
kind in America. _ Sold by Druggists. 
Mathematical Instru- 
MATERIALS. ar 
great varieties, &c. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, and mention this paper. 
LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


DamellsSons 


IDRY-GOODS HOUSE.] 


SALE OF 
FINE HAMBURG AND 
SWISS EMBROIDERIES. 


We carry the largest and most comprehensive 
stock in New York, and do by far the largest 
business. Buying only from manufacturers, and 
in the largest quantities, secures us ‘lowest prices. 
The assortment is almost endless, so that all tastes 
are suited. 


Sale will be ready January 3, 1887, 


and samples sent on application. 





BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 








ome 


Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority ae oe ices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PUR fy great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WE lcuT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 


| you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- -pound package of 


spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 


of kind eal 
BEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to Br Cc Canal Street, Providence, RR. 





Iowe my 
Restoration 
caf pte 
a/),and Beaut 
FRU to the “ 
~< CUTICURA 
’” REMEDIES” 


[/perore Humors, Hnamiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, 






and Infantile Humors cured by the Cutioura Remeprrs. 


» th 
, Canadas, and | 
} 





Curtovra Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the canse. 

Curteuna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers, and restores the Hair. 

Curiovcna Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 25c. 
Rrso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porter Deve AND 
Curemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

8#~ Send for ‘“* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, 
and Nervous Pains instantly relieved by Cutt- 
OURA AntTI- Pain Prasrer. 25. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, 
is a most exquisite toilet prepara- 
tion. It is the admiration of thou- 
sands of lovely American women 
who owe their beauty to its con- 
stant use. It will add brilliancy to 
a maiden’s charms, and make the 
complexion as soft, transparent, 
and pure as an infant’s. To the 
fair sex who pride themselves on 
having the most delicate skins, this 
toilet powder is becoming distin- 
guished, and is found among other 
fashionable surroundings upon the toilet tables of the 
élite. The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all drug- 
gists, or will be mailed to any address on receipt of a 50- 
cent postal note. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boston, Mass; 








quash ages 
BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THR LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 
-» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 


New Brunswick, N. J., iady writes: “ Please send 
me another box of Dr. CAMPBELL'S Arsenic Wafers. 
1 find them very beneficial, both to my complexion and 
ss health.” Harmless. By mail, 50c. and $1; sam- 

les, 25c. Prepared only by JAS. P. CAMP BELL, 
M. D. » 146 West 16th St., New York. 





THE JUDGE'S CASH PUZZLE 


In Behalf of the 


GRANT MONUMENT FUND. 


Use your Brains and Make Money. 
MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, EVERYBODY. 





The Judge proposes to assist the Grant Monument 
Fund by organizing a grand competition on word- 
building (making the largest number of words from 
given sentence by transposing and using letters to 
suit the purpose), in using for the theme the sentence 
“Who will be our next President?” and offering 
Cash prizes to successful competitors, each of whom 
will have to pay Fifty (50) cents on presentation of 
his competitive paper. The money received will be 
applied as follows: 

‘Twenty-five cents is at once credited to the Grant 
Fund. 

The remaining twenty-five cents, after deducting 
the legitimate expenses of advertising names with 
their respective answers, &c., &c., will be placed in 
a common fund to be equally divided among the six 
successful competitors, 7. e., the six persons sending 
in the largest lists of English words (proper nouns in- 
cluded) made from the sentence “ Who will be our 
next President ?” 

The magnitude of the prizes will depend on the 
amount of money received, or in other words, on the 
number of competitors. Communications open until 
February 15, 1887, 12 o'clock. Prizes will be awarded 
the following week. 

This is not a new thing. In England large sums of 
money have been raised for Charity by this method, 
and those who have participated and incidentally 
helped a worthy object have won a prize as high as 
$10,000 as a reward for mental activity. 

The names of competitors will be published from 
week to week in Judge as they may come in. This 
will not only serve as an acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of the money, &c., but will also serve to show 
the weekly progre ss of the fund. Governing rules, &., 
in Judge, No. 272, and each week thereafter. 


Address 
“Grant Fund,” 
THE JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., 
Potter Building, New York City. 
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OURF PRESERVES kJ ELLIES 
OUR MINCE: “MEAT PLUME PUDDING 


SIMPLY INCOMPAR 


OUR SALAD DRESSINGRNEW PROCESS CATSUP| 


GIVE TONE TO a moat poDEst REPAST . 


OLIVESCAPERS AND-BRANDY FRUITS 


ADDED THERETO TRANSFORM IT INTO AFEAST. 









FORSALE BY THE LEADINGGROCERS | ONTHE AMERICAN CONTINENT 
ARTICLE YOURGROCER CANNOT SUPPLY WE WILL IE YOUSEND FORA! 
PRICE LIST, 














NEWPORT NEWS, VA., 
On Hampton Roads, near Old Point t omfort. 
The Hotel Warwick, 


An attractive and accessible Winter Home for families 
and transient visitors. Send for Ilustrated Pamphlet 
to C. B. Orourtr, 150 Broadway, N. Y., or to 
J, R. SWINERTON, Manager, 
_ Hotel Warwick, Newport News, Va. 


- KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fitfh Avenue, New York . 
nailed 
= 55D am ele) a) —-b aiciele) =i—mn 
P Un — A a 2 
RICES LowesT- STYLES BES] 
peTENT eat pie MAIL ORDe 


ESTAB 1840 
SEND FOR aes: OR CATALOGUE. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS 


BROADWAY & [4% ST a 


CURE "i: DEAF 


PEcK’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EAR Drums 





y 


y 





Perfectly Restere the Hearing, and orm the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in oon All conversation =— —_ whispers 





beard rd distinctly. Send for 
als, F ‘REE. Address | HISCOX, 863 ‘Broadway, N. Y¥. 


EBrPPrPSS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


TOKOLOG Allee B. Stockbam, M. D. 











poses LADIES GUIDE 





The very best book for AGENTS, Samnl es free. 
Cloth, $2.00; Morocco, $2.75. SANITARY PUB. CO. Chieago. 
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FAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


S OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly wnire, the gums 
rosy, and the breath swreEt. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispe ensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Unde 


Laptrs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us, 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Twentieth St.. N. V 


HOME ART WORK. 


The Art Interchange gives these three colored 
studies: Study of Dogwood (20x11 in.), by 
Matilda Brown; Marine (20x14 in.), by Raw ard 
Moran; Fisher Gir] (/3x10 in.), by Walter Satter- 
lee, for 








“Wear. 





Broadway and 


Oxr Dowrar, 
together with Six issues of the Art Interchange 
and six large working pattern supplements and -In- 
struction in embroidery, painting, carving, and brass 
hammering. 
For One Dollar and 65 Cents 
You can buy six colored studies, viz: Peasant 
Girl (20x14 in.), by T. de Thulstrup; Study of Yel- 
low Roses (i4x11 in.) ; Study of Grapes; Fisher 
Girl (13x10 in.), by Walter Satterlee; Marine 
(20x14 in.), by Edward Moran; Study of Dogwood 
(20x14 in.), by Matilda Brown, and thirteen issues 
of the Art Interchange, giving thirteen work- 
ing design supplements, and two hundred and eight- 
een pages of designs and instruction in art work. 
Sample copy with large colored plate, 20 cents in 
stamps. Descriptive illustrated Circular sent Free. 
Address, ‘ 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 

Mention this paper. 87 & 89 West 22d Street, N. Y. 


ON TRIAL 


DR. LOOMIS’S 


LATEST IMPROVED 


"VAPOR 
BATTERY,” 


The Wonder of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


SENT 





For Colds, Headache, Neu- 
ralgia, Insomnia, and Nervous 
Patent applied for. Di ases, it acts with 
MAGICAL INFLUENCE. 
Send for Catalogue of Testimonials. 
CALL AND RECEIVE TREATMENT FREE 
UNTIL CONVINCED. 

Dr. LOOMIS, formerly of No. 88 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has removed to No. 54 W. 23d St., opposite Eden 
Musee. We desire representatives in unoceupied ter- 
ritory. Address VAPOR BATTERY COM- 
PANY, 54 West 23d St., New York. 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful = URE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 


twenty-eight years, Tre: ated by most of the noted 
specialists without benefit. Cured himse/7 in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others. Fu 
particulars sent on application. 
. PAG E, No. 41 West 3ist St., New York City. 


PLAY THE PIANO AND ORGAN 
By using Soper "a Instantaneous Guide. Any person can 
play a tune on either instrument at once without the aid 
of a teacher. No previous knowledge of music whatever 
—- Send for book of testimonials free. Addrese 

ARNE & CO., P.O. Box 1487, New York. 
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ENCOURAGING BUT AMBIGUOUS. 


ANXIOUS MILLIONAIRE. “ THEN, sir, 1 HAVE YOUR CONSENT TO PAY MY ADDRESSES 


TO YOUR DAUGHTER. AH! IF I ONLY THOUGHT I COULD WIN HER AFFECTION!” 
EAGER FATHER. “ Wuy NOT, MY DEAR SIR, WHY NOT? PLENTY OF OTHERS HAVE 


SUCCEEDED.” 


FACETIZ. 
EARLY TRAINING. 

* One of my school-mates,” said an old 
man, “was a rich man’s son. I was a 
poor hoy. He had more pocket-money in 
a week than I ever handled in my life. 
He is now a conductor of a street car.” 

“And you ?” 

“I'm the driver of the car.” 

eeneppeese 
WHERE THE NEWS IS. 

Hvsnanp. “ What are you reading, my 
dear ?” 

Wire “A long letter from mother.” 

Hussanp. “ Has she anything in par- 
ticular to aay ?” 

Wire. “I don’t know. I haven't got 
to the postscript yet.” 


jaime 
A SPEEDY RECOVERY. 

Invatip Wire (to husband). “* The doc- 
tor tells me that I ought to have a change 
of climate.” 

Hussanp (hopefully). “ All right, my 
dear. I see by the “‘ probabilities” that we 
are to have colder weather with snow, 
followed by warmer weather with rain.” 

a ae 
EDITING A PAPER. 

Country Eprror (to subscriber). *‘ Yes, 
it requires brains to edit a newspaper and 
make a success of it.” 

Supsoximer. “Te’poseit does. Howie 
the Bugle doing now ?” 

Country Eprror (with a sigh). “ Not 
very well.” 
STRIVING,TO BE HONEST. } 

* Woman (to tramp). “ You might saw a 
little wood for that nice dinner.” 


yeses| 





whan 


I 


BOY SAYS WE MUST GO, 





COMPANIES ARE SO MEAN. 
“Yes, NELLIE DEAR,I AM GOING TO THE MONTREAL CARNIVAL. I DON’T CARE A BIT 
FOR SNOW-SHOES, TOBOGGANS, AND ALL THAT SORT OF THING, DON’T YER KNOW; BUT 
THAT HORRID OLD COMPANY IS GOING TO LOOK OVER CHARLEY'S BOOKS, AND THE DEAR 


COMPANIES ARE SO MEAN!” 
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NOT PROPERLY EQUIPPED. 
Youne Man (to editor). “ Do you want 
to make any addition to your reportorial 
aft?” 


Eprror. **We want a police reporter, 
but he must have plenty of vertebra.” 

Youne Man (discouraged). “ I'm sorry, 
sir, but I’m afraid I wouldn’t do. I never 
studied Latin.” 


a 
CHEAPER THAN EGGS. 

Dumuiey (timidly). “The coffee this 
morning, Mrs, Hendricks, seems to be full 
of grounds.” 

Lanpiapy (shortly). “ Well, it’s the best 
there is, Mr. Dumley ; 80 that settles it,” 

Dumuny (under his breath). “1 wish it 
settled the coffee.” 


—_o—— 
THE DAILY GRIND. 

Fartenp (to daily newspaper writer). “It 
must be a great relief to you when you 
have finished an article for your paper to 
your entire satisfaction.” 

Wriren. ‘‘On the contrary, it isa source 
of worriment.” 

Frisnp. * How so?” 

Wrirrn. “ Because I have to immedi- 
ately begin another.” 

SEES 
LOOKING FOR A JOB. 

Youne Doctor (breathlessly). “* Madam, 
I am told that a gentleman who lives in 
this house has just broken a leg.” 

Mapas. ** Yes, sir. Are you a carpen- 
ter?” 

Youne Dooror. “A carpenter? No; 
I'm a physician.” 

Mapa. “* We want the services of a 
carpenter. It’s a wooden leg.” 

INE SA A a 


WILLING TO SELL CHEAP. 





Tramp (reproachfully). ** Madam, you 
ought not to throw temptation in the 
way of a poor man.” 

Wou an. “* Temptation ?” 

Tramr. “ Yes, madam. If I were to 
saw some wood, the chances are I would 
carry off the saw. I'm an honest man 
now, and I want to stay so.” 


A CANARD. 
PAPA (reading from daily paper). “*‘THE REPORT THAT QUEEN [VICTORIA SENT PRESIDENT CLEVELAND A 
CHRISTMAS TURKEY PROVES TO BE A CANARD.’ NOW WHAT DOES THAT MEAN, I WOULD LIKE To KNOW?” 
MAMMA (languidly). *“* LUCY DARLING, TELL PAPA WHAT THAT MEANS.” 
LUCY (promptly). “CANARD, PAPA, Is A FRENCH WORD MEANING A DUCK; SO IT SIMPLY MEANS, YOU SEE, THAT 
THE QUEEN SENT A CHRISTMAS DUCK TO PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, YOU KNOW.” (Entire satisfaction of the family. 





“Yes, sir,” said Dumley, emphatically, 
“I believe that every man has bis price. 
Some want more and some less, bat they 
can all be bought.” 

* Well,” replied Robinson, “ if yoa en- 
tertain such a sentiment, I imagine that 
your price, Dumley, would just about 
make a dollar bill look sick.” 
































BOREUM. “Why, HELLOA CHARLIE, OLD BOY! YOU'RE QUITE A STRANGER. COME 
AROUND AND TAKE DINNER WITH ME; I WANT TO HAVE A LONG TALK WITH YOU.” 

- CHARLIE. *‘ You MusT EXCUSE ME TO-DAY, BOREUM. I'M NOT FEELING VERY WELL; 

AND AS MY NEIGHBORS HAVE JUST HAD THE SMALL-POX, I THOUGHT I'D BETTER COME 


“OH DEAR! MAMMY, I's SO COLD!” 
“GIT ALONG, YO’ FOOL NIGGER, YO'! WHYN’T YO’ GO PUT ON DAT PAIR O’ GLOVES YO’ 
GOT ON DE CHRISTMAS TREE AT DE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ?” 





DOWN AND SEE MY DOCTOR.” (He was excused. 





